Mahesh- 
pur. 
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(3) @ tax ov animale and vehicles, which realized Re. 2,158. 
The sggreg.te income from municipel rates and taxes was 
iis, 6,268, and the incidence of taxation was annas 10-8 per 
head of ,the population. The expenditure in the eame year 
was Re, 7,481. 

Maheshpur was constituted & municipality in 1869 and is 
admimetered by a Municips! Board consisting of 15 Commis- 
sioners, of whom 10 are elected and 4 are nominated by Govern- 
ment and | 1s an ez-officco member. ‘Ihe area within municipal 
limits 18 3 square miles, and the number of rate-payers is 
89%, representing 21 per cent. of tne population. The average 
annual income and expenditure for the decade ending in 1901-02 
were Kis 4,600 and Rs. 2,700 respectively. In 19tv-11 its 
total income was Rs. 3,016 (excluding a small opening 
balanoe of lis, 902), the principal item in the receipts being a 
tax on persons assessed at the rate of Re. 1 8 per annum on the 
annual incorns of the rate-payers, which brought in Ks. 1,935. 
The expenditure in the same year was Kes. 3,420. This 
Municipality has suffered severely from malarial fever. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


EDUCATION. 


Tus marginal table shows the number of schools and scholars arenes 


in the Jessore district since 1890- cation, 


Year, Schoola  Scholara. 9) The figures for 1870.71 
Led j pepe and 1880-81 include the returns 
1910-1} . 1,454 63,070 for Khulna, which th: u formed 


part of Jeasore, and exclude those 
or Bangaon which was then comprised in the Nadia district. In 
spite, however. of the fact that the district as then constituted 
extended over a larger area than it does at prsent, there has boon 
a coueiderable increase in the number both of schovla and svholare, 
On the other hand, the statistios obtained at the cenaua of 1911 do 
not show a very high standard of education, for the number of 
per‘ons returned as literate was only 122,678 representing 6°9 
per cent. of the population, the proportion m the case of maleg 
being 12 per vent. and in the case of females not more than 
U9 per cent. The number of persons able to read and write 
English was also small, being only 14,201 


BDUs 


According to the returns for 1910-11, altogether 35°36 per cent, Epvos- 


of the boys of school-going age are under instruction, the 


cent.; there m on the average one school to every 3°83 villages, 
The supervising staff in that year cousisted of a Veputy Inspector 
of Schools, assisted by an Additional !eputy Inspector, 9 Sub- 
Inspectors, 1 Assistant Sub-Inspector aud 7 Inspecting Pandits. 


TIONAL 
corresponding proportion in the case of girls being 4:2 persice., 


There is only one college in the district, viz., the Victoria Coxtzcns, 


College at Nardil This cvllege was originally a High English 
achool, founded by the late Babu Ram Ratan Kai of Narail, and 
was raised to the status of a second grade college in 1886, I 
wan constituted a first grade college in 1890, but there are at 
present no B.A. classes. The staff consists of a Principal and 
Professor.” of English Literature, s Professor of Mathematics, a 
Profesor of Legic and History, and two Professors of Sanskrit. 
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There is a hostel attached to the college, and slso a collegiate 
school, both of which are under the supervision of the Prinoipal. 

Secon. There are no less than 84 secondary schools in the district 

any including 24 High schools, 33 Middle Knglish schools and 26 
Middle Vernacular schoole. The High schools had, ‘on the 
Sist March 1911, 4,556 pupils on the rolls, giving an average 
of 190 per school. The following table gives the salient statistics 
of the High schools on that date :~— 


Managed by Government. 


School, see gy 
Jessore Zila = woe = 277 
Aided, 

Bangaéon oe ve ww. = 200 
Maheshpur ony si we =—:188 
Magura ae — we = O87 
Narail Collegiate ... sae .  ——- 294 
Kali ,.. tse “08 w=: 628 
Jhenida ooo oe owe 109 
Sailkupa ave — ve «= 271 
Kotch&éndpur ooo ce ws «=O 
Abaipur eee ses » 210 
Joradaha se ter .. «=—«- 488 
Panjia me was ww. =: 80 
Sadhuhati 2a ame awe 82 
Unaided, 
JSessore Sammilani eee a. 265 
Naldangé Bhusan ... sen 75 
Bidyinandakati ... ase ww. «=s-« 4 
Binodpur ee ae we = 218 
Gangirimpur ce we oss 61 
Baghutis aie ise a. 182 
Tene ery ” eee see een 375 
Narail Bubdivisional at . 280 
Lobigaré as : 316 


Beaipar ee a Avi 
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OF the Middle English schools, 27 receive grants-in-aid and 
6 are unaided; they had 2,465 pupils on the rolla on Slat 
March 1911, the average per echool being 65. The attendance 
at Middle Vernacular schools is far less, the number of pupils 
on the same date being only 1,357. or 55 per school ; 23 of these 
schvols are aided and 2 are unaided 

In 1910-11 there were 980 boys’ Primary schools with an Puimanr 
aggregate attendance of 33,572 pupils; of these, L44 with *°#0ou. 
6,896 pupile were Upper Primary, and 836, with 26,676 pupil, 
were Lower Primary schools, the average attendance being 48 and 
32, respectively. Among achoole of the former class, 10 are 
under public management, 1382 are aided, and 2 only are 
unaided; of the latter class 721 are aided and 115 are 
unaided. 

The number of girls under instruction, whether in boys’ Graze’ 
or girls’ schools, was 4,577 in 1910-11, viz, 5 in Middle “"°°™ 
Schools, 850 1n Upper Primary schools, and 4,222 in Lower 
Primary schools. Altogether 216 schools have been opened for 
girls, which in that year had an atlendance of 4,126 scholars in 
1910-11, representing an average of 19 per school. Of thes® 
schools 8 with 877 pupils are managed by Government, 183 
with 3,298 pupils are sided and 20 with 451 pupils are unarded, 

An aided zandna class at Panisara is reported to be doing 
useful work. 

The Baptist Zanéne Mission has started av industrial schoo) Tecu™:. 
with 18 female pupils at Jessore, at which lace-work, embroidery, seep 
drawing and threadwork are taught in addition to arithmetic 
and Bengali. The District Board also grants two scholarships, 
of the value of Its. 10 each, tenable at the Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur, as well as four scholarships of Ra. 5 each tenable 
at the Khulna Coronation Technical Echool. 

Ten guru training schools bave been established, viz., two in Tratmue 
each of the five subdivicions of the district. In 1908-09 they *°*°™* 
had not all got buildings ; those at Lakslimanpur, Mohanpur and 
Bayra had been completed, and materials only had been collected 
for those at Churimankati, Digbalia, Oharchandanpratip and 
Ghatbaon. 

The few private institutions in the district consist of Koran iprchbiag 
schools and elementary schools which have not adopted the gioss, — 
depertmental standard. In the year 1910-11 there were 2 schools 
of this olass with 34 pupils. 

The returns for 1910-11 show that there are 26,889 Muham. Bovc- 
madan pepils at school or 49-72 per cent. of the total number Nonsu- 
of pupiis, es agsinst 26,589 Hindu pupils or 50°11 per cent, aan, 
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With theese figures may be compared those retarned for Muham- 
rmoadans and Hindus at the census of 1911, sooording to which 
they constitute 62 and 38 per oent., respectively, of the population. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the Muhammedans of Jessore are 
not ao ready to take advantage of their educational opportunities 
as thy Hindus Most of the Muhammadan pnpils moreover 
are in the primary stage of instruction, only 2,205 studying in 
secondary schools, of whom 955 attend High schools Three 
Middle scholaiships are reserved for Muhammadans, and 204 
maktabs have adupted the departments] standard 
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Amrita Bazar.—aA village in the Jossore aubdivision situated 
4 miles north of Jhingergachha. Nearly half a century ago a 
family of Ghoses, who were small zamindars in the adjoiuing 
village of Magura, established a bazar here, which they named, 
after ther mother, Amrita After this they set up a printing 
preas, and in 1868 established a Bengali newspaper called the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, ‘The paper was subsequently removed to 
Caloutta, where it was published in English. It is now one of 
the principal Anglo-Indian journals, é.., journale published in 
English axd owned, edited and read by Indians. Amrita 
Bazar is also the birth place of the late Babu Sisir Kumar 
Ghose, the suthor of severa) Bengali religious books. 

Bang&ion.— Head-quartera of the subdivision of the same 
name situated on tne Ichhadmat) river, 27 miles svuth-weet of 
Jessore. Population (1911) 8,963. Formerly an insignificant 
village, Bangiéon became of importance owing to ita position on 
the Caloutts road, and ifs trade increased atill further when @ 
railway station wae opened. It now forme a junction of 
the central and eastern sections of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, thus having connection with Caloutts, Jersore and 
Ranaghat. The town contains the ueual public offices found at 
a subdivisional head-quarters, a Munsif’s court, sub-registry 
office, postal-telegraph office, dispensary, and dak bungalow. 
There is a printing press, called the Pall:barta Proes, which 
publishes a weekly newspaper, the Pa/dibarta. The river Iohha- 
mati, on which the town stands, is here spanned by a pontoon 
bridge constructed in 1863, A Union Committee was 
established at Bangaon in 1911-12. 

Bang&on Subdivision.— Western subdivision of the distriot 
lying between 22° 52’ and 23° 26’ N. and between 88° 40’ 
and «9° 2’ E., with an area of 649 square miles, I¢ is 
bounded on the east by the Jossore subdivision; on the south 
by the 24-Parganas (Barisat and Basirhat subdivisions) ; on the 
weet by the Ranagh&t snd Sadar subdivisions of Nadi&; and on 
the north by the Chuédingé subdivision of Nadid and the 
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Thenida subdivision of Jessore. The land is comparatively high 
and contains no marshes, but there are a number of small lakes, 
or bvors, which mark tha channels of extinct rivers. The river 
Iohbdmati (raverses the subdivision from north to south and is a 
deep stream navigable throughout the year. The other chief 
rivers are the Betna and Jamun&, which have now almost oom- 
pletely silted up, rendering the adjoining country very unhealthy. 
Its population in 1911 was 396,984, and it is the most sparsely 
inhabited part of the district, having only 478 persons to the 
square mile, 

Bara Bazar. —A village in the Jessore subdivision situated 10 
miles north of Jessore, It contains a sub-registry office, and also the 
ruins of some buildings and several old tanks (one of great size), 
which are ascribed to Khanja Ali, who is said to have halted here 
on hie way to the Sundarbans. The traditions of the Nawapara 
family, however, attribute these remains to one of their ancestors 
Raji Ram Chandia Khao, who is said to have been a favourite of 
Man Singh and to have held high office under him He acquired 
the zamindari of Muhammadpur and made his head-quarters at 
Bara Bazar, but his grandson Kamal Narjyan Rai removed the 
Seat of the family to Bodikhana, 12 miles to the south-west. 

Bark6lia or Kalia.—A village in the Narail subdivision 
situated about 10 miles south of Lakshmipasdé on the Kali. 
gang& river. It contains a police-station, dispensary, sub-registry 
office and a flourishing High school. There is an association here, 
known as the Kalia Young Men’s Association, which maintains 
a small library : its object is to help the poor. Theo peuple, who 
are mostly Baidyas by caste, have taken full advantage of the 
educational facilities afforded by Government ; even 20 years ago, 
some fifty graduates in atts, law and medicine, many of whom 
practised elsewhere, had their homes here. The origin of this 
place is said to have been connected with the fact that the south 
of the district used te be liable to the attacks of the Maghs, and 
the western and north-western to the ravages of the Marathda. 
To escape from these dangers, a number of respectable families 
sought an inaccessible spot, where they conld live at peace undia- 
turbed by Magh or Mar&thds, and established themselves at 
Kalié, which was then, as shown in Rennell’s map, in the midst 
ofe marsh. Many of the officials and people employed in the 
Jeasore offices and courts belong to this village, to which they 
return in the Durgé Puja, when boat races are a favourite pastime. 

Basundia or Basantia.—A village in the Jessore sub- 
division situated on the Bhairab, about 12 miles east of 
Jeasore. Being the point nearest to Jessore to which boats of 
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large sise oan be navigated, it may be said to serve asa port to 
that town. It hase considerable trade in sugar and rice, and 
there is a good deal of traffic on the road between it and Jeesore. 

Bodhkhana -- See Gadkhali. 

Bidyaénandakati.—A village situated 24 miles south of 
Jersore and 4 miles west of Keshabpur. It contains a large 
tank or artificial lake, measuring 2,858 feet by 1,062 feet, 
which is said to have been excavated by Khb&nja Ali and is 
called after him Khanja Ali's dight. “This,” it is said, “ ig 
not surprising when it 1s remembered that he is the patron saint 
of the neighbouring villages, to whom is due the first milk of 
the cow, and ix whose honour an annual me/d or fair is still held 
on the southern bank of the diyht on the anniversary of his 
death on the full moon of Phalgun or Chattra, in which the Holi 
festival takes place. At one time he was held in so great a 
veneration, that uo one, Hindu «+r Muhammadan, would oon. 
struct a masonry work at Bidy&nandakati without adding a brick 
to the structure erected to his memory on the bank of the tank.’’* 
As, however, the tank, lke other tanke in the neighbourhood 
which ure also ascribed to him, is longest from north to south, 
as isthe case with tanks excavated by Hindus, the tradition is 
open to doult. The tank was formerly supplied with fresh 
water fiom the Bhadra, with which it is connected by a channel 
on its north-east corner, but it has now almost silted up. 

Numerous legends are current in the neighbourhoud regarding 
the tank. One ruus as follows:—KhbAnja Ali had nearly oom- 
pleted in a single night the excavation of six score and aix tanks, 
of which this was one. The Hindu god Krishua, jealous of his 
achievements and of the influence he would thus acquire over his 
votaries, imitated the voice of a cock and announced the approach 
of dawn. This made the Muhammadan saint desist from his 
labours and return to Bagherh&t, where, finding it to te still 
midnight, he executed before dawn the works which are still 
associated with his name. According to another legend, Khanja 
Ali was interrnpted in the course of the excavation by the river 
Bhadra, which rising till it overflowed the high banks of the tank, 
implored him to desist, as its water would be covsidered impure 
when the tank was completed. The saint thereupon out the 
channel already alluded to. A third legend again attributes the 
interruption to the discovery of a yogi buried in tie earth near the 
channel, which frightened the diggers s0 much that they left the 
work unfinished. 


© fas Bibiri Bose, Tho Reins near Bidyénandak’Sti, Mookerjee’s Magasine, 187% 
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The tank is believed to be a repository of treasure. It is 
eaid that as long as there was free communication with the river, 
gold mokurs and various other articles used to float on the surface 
and go in aud out with the ebb and flow of the tide. When 
in process of time the water became shallow, the cupidity 
of the people was aroused. Two grest earthen jars filled with 
gold coins were then seen to issue from the middle of the tank, 
and cutting a passage iu its bank near the south-eastern corner 
glide rapidly through it till they disappeared in the river. In 
proof of this fact, the villugers point to a gap still existing which 
is called chk: nrdkond, t.e., the torn corner. 

About a hundred yards north of the tank there are several 
brick-kilns, the tops uf whioh are just viable above the surface, 
he bricks, which appear to have been cut and not moulded, are 
generally thinner and smaller than those made at the present day, 
No one ventures to remove them for fear of incurring the ven- 
geance of the dead ; and stories are told of tne evil fate of those who 
have tried todo so Inthe neighbourhood are mounds of earth 
at varying distances, the interveniag spaces being under cultiva- 
tion, which may be tho remains of old roads that hav» been cut 
into for the purposes of cultivation. An old road in fair preserva- 
tion rune through the village along the river bink, and there are 
traces of a similar road, probably a continuation of the first, also 
running along the bank of the siver, aud bounding the village 
towards the north and the east. It has been suggested that this 
was originally not a road, but a fortification intendsi to proteot 
the place from invasion, or an embank» ent to oheck the encroach. 
ments of the river. The position of the village, surrounded by 
the river, also supports the belief tha’ it was originally a fortified 
position, Further, ‘the existeice of numerous tanks and roads 
and the discovery of bricke underground in the vicinity, seems ts 
show that the chief who established his fort at Bidyananiakat; 
held sway over a rich and flourishing community. From the 
direction of the tanks it may be safely presumed that this commu. 
nity consisted who ly of Hindus.”* 

Cha&uchra —A village in the Jessore aubdivision situuted a 
mile eouth of Jessore and included in the municips) area It 
contains the palace (rajbdri) of the old Rajas of Coanchra or 
Jeasore, which once had a rampart and fuses surrounding it, of 
whieh the ruine are still traceable. Near the palace is a large 
tenk, dug by one or the ancestors of the Raja’s family, aud called 


cane na Urea aap aeeenenmee=—ta mene rane SERS ease STs cE 
*Rie Bibiri Ghose, The Ruine near Bidydnandabati, Mookerjex’s Mayazine, 1873: 
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the Chor-mira, or thief-beating tank. It is said that the jail 
where the Rajas confined malefactors was adjacent to it, and that 
the tank takes its name from this circumstance. The village also 
contains a temple of Dasha Mahavid)a, which is now in ruive. 

The Rajas of Chanchra trace their orig to Bhabeswar Kai, a 
soldier in Kh&n-i-Azim’s army, who received four parganas, vis., 
Saiyadpur, Ahmadpur, Murfigdchbaé, ond Malikpur, out of the 
territories taken from Raja Pratapaditya. Bhabeswar died in 
1588 A D. (995 B.S., or 997 A.H.), and was succeeded by Mahtab 
Ram Rai (1588 ts 1619) During Main Singh's war with 
Pratapaditya, he gave assistance to the Muealmaén troops, and 
retained possession of the four paryases made over to his 
predecessor. During the last seven years of his life, however, 
he had to pay revenue on account of his lands, whioh 
apparently had not before been assessed. This was during the 
rule of Ielara Khan, Governor of Bengal; and here there is 
collateral evidence ip fayour of the fannly history. The 
next successor, Kandarpa Rai, held poseession uf the estates 
from 1619 to 1649 AD., during which time he succeeded in 
acquiring peryenas Dantia, Khaliskhali, Baghmara, Salimabad 
and Shahujidlpur, extending his estates south westward from 
Saiyadpur. 

fKandarpa’s successor, Manohar Rai, who succeeded in 1644 
and lived till 1705 A.I), is looked upon as the principal founder 
ot the family. The «state, when he imberited it, was of moderate 
dimensions, but when he died, it had become by far the largest 
in the neighbourhood. owing to the acquisition of the folluwing 
porganos :— Ramchendrapur, in 1682 A.D.; Lussinpur, in 
1689; Rangdia and Rabimabad, in 1641; Chinguti#, im 1690; 
Yusafpur, in 1696; Melai, Sobuali and Sobna, in 1699; and 
Sahos, in 1703; besides other smaller porganas, viz, ‘lala 
Phalua, Sripad Kabiraj, Bhatla, Kalikata, etc. Mauobar lai is 
said to have acqured most of the parganas by yaying the 
arrears due op them when their actual proprietors made de. 
fault in payment of the revenue, and by engaging to pay the 
assessment himeelf in future. After Manohar’s death, Krishna 
Ram held the estate up till 1729, and added to it Mahesh- 
warpisé and Raimangal, in the same way as his predecessor had 
acquired his neighbours’ property. Some smaller parganas, in- 
clading Basitpur, were acquired about this time by purchas 
from the Raja of Nadi. The next heir was Sukh Deb Rai 
who was induced by Manchar’s widow to divide the estate iuto 
-« three-quarters {twelve annas) and a one-fourth (four annas) 
share, the latter of which he gave to hisbrother Syam Sundar 
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In 1745, Sukh Deb was succeeded in the three-quarters or 
twelve annas share by Nilkant, who held it till 1764; but the 
quarter or four annas share was left without an beir in 17566 
or 1758, Syam Suudar and his infant son having died. 

The three-quarters share ‘generally called the Yusufpur 
estate, that being the name of the chief pargana in it) was 
inherited in 1764 by Srikant Rei. At the time of the Permanent 
Bett'ement he lost pargana after pargana, until his family, having 
nothing ieft, were forced to fall back on the bounty of Govern- 
meat, Srikant died in 1802, and his son Banik&nt, having suo- 
ceeded by means of o suit in regaining that part of the ancestral 
property which lay within the Saiyadpur pargana, gave up his 
pension and became once more a landholder. Banikant died in 
1817, and the Court of Wards greatly increased the value of 
the estate for his son Baradakant, whilst a minor. In 1828, 
Government restored to him the confiscated pargana of Sahos; and 
sulsequently bestowed upon him the title of Raja Bahadur, in 
recognition of his position and the services rendered by him 
during the Mutiny. He died in 1880 and was succeeded by 
his three sons, Gyanadékant, Manaddkant and Hemadakant. 
The title of R&ja, which is not officially recognized as heredi- 
tary, was conferred on the eldest, G@}anadakant, in 1888. 

The estate, or rather 4 residue of it, is now held by Kumar- 
Satishkant, Kshirodakant and Himadakant. They used to be the 
proprietors of pargana Suiyadpur and Imadpur. extending over 
99,4384 acres, with a revenue of Re. 1,382,101 and paying a 
Government revenue of Ra, 55,817-9-8; but they had to part with 
their entire interest in pargana Saiyadpur some time ago, and 
they have now gut only a fractional interest in pargana Imadpur. 
The only property of any importance now held by them is a 10 
annas8 pics interest in pargana Saéhos in the Khulna district, 
The assets of their shares 10 this pur gana amoant to Rs. 21,114, 
and they have to pay a revenue of Ra 2,431-15-8. 

Chaugachha.—A village in the Jessore subdivision situated 
on the Kabadak, 16 miles north-west of Jeasore. The village 
contains a polioe-etation and District Board bungalow, and an im- 
portant Aa? is held twice a week. It appears as @ prominent place 
on Renuell’s map, and its importance at the end of the eighteenth 
century ia attested by the fact that a road to Ohaugichha was one 
of the chief lines of communication which the (: lector proposed 
for construction in August 1800, A bridge across the Kabadak 
wea constructed here about 1850 by the then Magistrate Mr. 
Beeufort; but sufficient waterway was not left, and it was swept 
away shout three years after it was built. The village is 
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one of the centres of the sugar trade of the district. Mossrs, 
Gladstone, Wyllie & Co. established a refinery here, but it did not 
succeed and passed into the hands of Messrs. Newhouse of 
Kotchandpur. Mr. Moleod used to reside in the house attached 
to the sugar factory, and a large quantity of indigo was grown by 
him. There used also to be a large indigo factory here, built by 
s Mr Bucksworth, which was closed over 30 years ago, and aleo 
& small indigo factory built by a rich merchant called Nilkant 
Pare. One day, when Nilkant was bringing back from Caloutta 
Re. 14,000, the produce of his indigo sales, he was attacked by 
dacoits, who robb+d him of all. Nilkant never recovered from 
his loss, and eventually eold the factory to T’érmi Oharan 
Ghose, a semindar resident in the village and formerly Govern- 
ment Pleader at Krishnagar. 

Dhulgram —A village in the Narail subdivision situated 
on theleft bank of the Bhairab, 6 miles south of the Abhayanagar 
police outpost. It contains the residence of the Mitra family 
which has built a series of] temples on the bank of the Bhairab 
Owng, however, to the encrcachments of the river, moat of these 
temples have been was! ed away. 

Gadkhali—aA village in the Jessore subdivision situated two 
miles from the Jhingergachh& railway station It formerly 
contained a police-station ond sub-registry office, whioh have 
been removed to JhingergicLha At Bodhkhana, 4 miles north 
of Gadkb&li, a fair 1s held annually smmediately before that at 
Trimohini. There are at Boubkhaua the remains ofa ditch and 
ramp, the gar 4, as it is called, of an old samindd:’s family. ‘Lhis 
house was probably that of Kamal Narayan Rai, an anoestor of 
the Newapaéré family, who is known to have made his head. 
quarters here 

Jessore.—Liead quarters station of the district situated on 
the Bhairab river, with a station on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, 75 mules from Osloutta. It contains a population, 
according to the census of 1911, of 4,911 persons, of whom 5,565 
are Hindus, 3,202 are Muhammadans, and 144 are Cnristians 
he town was constituted a municipality in 1864 ; besides Jessore 
proper, the villages of Purana Kasba, Baghcher, Sankarpur, Gope 
Baerandi and Ohdnchra (g.0.) lie within municipal limite, The 
town contains the usual public offices, criminal, revenue and 
civil courts found at a district head-quarters, a district jail, a 
High school, « dispeassry and @ town hall. Tho cbief educa. 
tional institutions ure the Zils School, which is maintained by 
Government, sud the Sammileni School teaching up to the Entrance 
thanderd, which was started in 1888 by some private gentlemen 
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and is managed by trustees. The town has not a large trade, bnt 
is the head-quarters of three banking concerns, viz., the Jessore 
Loan Company, which was started in 1876, the Trading and 
Banking Company end the United Bank. Recently a fuctory 
for the manufacture of combs, buttons and mats has been 
established near the railway station: the factory belongs to s 
company, composed of Indian gentlemn, which was formed in 
1909. There are four printing presses in the town, of which two 
do job work, while the other two publish newepspers. The 
Hindu Patrika Press publishes two monthly journals, the Hindu 
Patrika in Bengali and the Brahmachéri in English: the Jessore 
Patrika Press publishes a Bengali weekly called the Jessore 
Patrika. 

There are no remains of archeological interest, with the 
exception of the shrines of two pis or Musalman sainte— 
Ghorib Shih and Bahidm Shah. The shrine of the first is just 
buside the Collectorate; the other isa little distance off in the 
direction of the cemetery. Legend relates that Gharib and Bahram 
Shah were companions of Khanja Ali, and that, when he wae march- 
ing southwards to the Sundarbang, he sent them ahead to prepare 
food for him at Jessore. When he arrived, it was not ready, 
and be therefore left them hehind when he went on. As they 
were, like Khanja Ali himself, men of great piety erdowed with 
Divine power, people resorted to them, and to this day the people 
of Jessore visit their shrines with votive offerings. 

Among modern buildings may be mentioned a church of 
the Church of England, which was opened an 1843. Govern- 
ment having given the labour of the prisoners in the jail, 
tho cost of erection was only Rs. 3,467, which was raised by 
subscriptions among the residents and indigo planters of the 
district. Mr. Bonthall, the then Judge, was the moving spirit 
in the matter, and along with others subscribed largely to the 
building, which, when erected, received the name of Christ Church. 
About 1846 a pareonsge was built (also by subscription among 
the residents aud planters) ata cost of Rs. 7,064, prison labour 
apparently being again used. Alr. J. Foy, the first clergymen 
(Additional Clergy Society), ocoupied this house from his srrival 
in December 1846 till he left in December 1856. The church 
was apparently a bare place when he first came—little but walle 
and seats; but in 1848 a clook purchased by subscriptions was 
placed in the towor, and iu 1853-54, mainly through his exertions 
and the subscriptions of the residents in the district, a chance] 
was bailt, an altar was set up and decorated, stained windows 
were put in, eto. In 1854 a public library was started, which 
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is still in existence. It has recently been transferred from 
the Municipal Office buildings to the Town Hall, which was built 
in 1909. There are two cemeteries near the European quarters 
one of which is old, while the other was desombed in 1870 as new, 
to that it is now over 40 years old. 

Near Murali, two miles from the station, is a temple containing 
an idol of Raghunath with an endowment, wh‘ch is spent in 
the maintenance of the temple aud the worship of the idol, 
and in feeding travellers and religious mendicants. The 
endowment was made i 1813 by Krishua Das Brajabasi, 
who devoted the rental of five villages to that purpose and 
handed the management to two persons of h’s own caste. After 
hia death in 11:6 the trustees set up a furged will to prove 
that the estate had been conveyed to them for theic own 
henefit and not for pious uses. The fraud was discovered, and 
for long afterwards the truet was managed by the Collector, 
but eventually it was made over to a commi'tee appointed by 
the caste to whom the idol appertuins. 

When British cule began, the head-quarters were et Murali, 
where there was a factory, which Mr, Henokell, the first Judge 
and Magistrate, made his residence. About 1790 the head quarters 
were transferred by his successor, Mr. Rooke, to the town of 
Jessorc, which was then known os Kasb& (meaning the oity) 
or Sahibganj ; the last name is no longer used, but the town 1s 
still sometimes called Kasba-Jessore. The derivation of the 
word Jessore is doubtful. Aocording to General Cunningham, 
the mame means a bridge and ‘shows the nature of the 
country which is so completely intersected by deep watercourses 
that, before the construction of the present roads and bridges 
the chief communication was by boats.” * The basis of his theory 
is not known to the compiler of this volume, nor is it under. 
stood how Jesaore could mean a bridge. Popular tradition 
states that the name is a corruption of Yasohara, meaning the 
depriver of glory, and that this name was given to the capital 
of Bikramaditya in the Sundarbans, which was so magnificent 
that it eclipsed the capital of Gaur. The name, it is said, was 
firet given to Jswaripur in Khulna, which wes known as Jasor- 
Iswaripur and was subsequently transferred to this town. This 
tradition cannot, however, be credited, for, as stated in Chapter 
II, the name Jasor was given to this part of the country before 
the time of Bikraméditya. 

The towo is known to have been an unhealthy one for 
more than a century. In 1800 the station was described as 
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“all jungle trees and bamboos,” ‘with its bazar and roads 
covered with unhealthy vegetation, and letters of other periods 
say the same We find that in 1866 Mr. Willock, the Collector 
who had succeeded Mr. R. Thackeray (the father of the novelist), 
had to leave suddenly in bad health, only to die at Jessore 
next year. His successor, Mr. Parker, also had to leave thrice 
on account of ill-health, and also died here in 1809, The 
Bhairab river was then, as now, a source of malaria, for it was 
almost dry in the hot seagon, and the pluce retained for a very 
lomg time its reputation as an unhealthy station. Sir James 
Westland, writing in 1870, stated :—‘‘ Its character in this rea- 
pect has been entirely changed since Mr. Beaufort, the Magistrate, 
about 1854 supplied it with an efficient system cf drainage, 
the firet great step in its sanitary improvement.” ‘This appears 
to have been an optimistic view, for the station is now as 
unhealthy as ever owing to the deterioration of the Bhairab. 
This river used to have a rapid flow and was the source from 
which tae inhabitants got their drinking water-supply, besides 
carrying off the drainage of the town. Now, however, owing 
to the collection of silt in its bed, the water is almost completely 
stagnant ; and into this stagnant water there still pasees tho 
drainage of one side of the town. The drainage of the other 
side runs off towards the Harina Bi?, 

For the improvement of the Bhairab a number of schemes 
have been suggest d, e.g. (1) to convert the Bhairab into a lake 
by placing @ dam across it below the town, (2) to dran it 
entirely, (3) to introduce a fresh supply of water into its bed 
from the Chitré by means of a out, (4) to divert the whole of 
the drainage of the town into the Harina Hil. Regarding the 
first scheme the Sanitary Commissioner remarked in 1892 :— 
‘* The proposal to bund up the river and turn it into a lake is in 
my opinion highly objectionable. From a sanitary point of 
view the lake, if formed, would not only raise the level of the 
sub-soil water, thus oausing an increase of malarial fever, but 
would soon be filled with noxicus water plants and be a greater 
nuisance than ever.” Regarding the other three schemes his 
successor wrote next year :—‘‘ The first suggestion is imprac- 
ticable. The second is too costly, and would in all probability fail, 
The third scheme necessitates the rearrangement of the existing 
drainage scheme and the construction of a large kutcha drain. 
age system on the i! side of the town. A point to be considered 
with the construction of a loug end elaborate aystem of kutcha 
drainage is the large amount of money which will have to be 
spent yearly in cleaning out the drains. Again, if this clearance 
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is not carried out under skilled supervision, there will be s great 
liability that the levels will be disarranged and the drains made 
useless, The only remedy for this appeara to be the oonstruc- 
tion of masonry drains, but the oost would be very heayy— 
probably prohibitive.” 

The latest scheme is to introduce a flow of water during the 
rains from the Matabhanga in the Nadia district. The progress 
of this scheme has been stayed for fuller enquiries about ite prob- 
able effects. 

At present, part of the town only is provided with a filtered 
water-supply, but a scheme for supplying drinking water to the 
entire town haa heen recently taken in hand by the Municipality 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,54,000. Of this sum Government 
contributes Ra. 54,000, be-ides a rent-frov grant of 14 acres of 
Khas Mahal \and ; the rest of the amount is to be raised by a loan 
of Ks. 65,000 and from private subscriptions: Government 
has already yivena loan of Re 60,000 and a further loan of 
Re, 5,000 ia being proposed. The supply of water isto be obtained 
from two big tanks excavated for the purpose The water from 
the tanks will flow through floating arms to a pump well, from 
which it will be raised by an oil engine and a centrifugal pump 
to two unfiltered water tank» pluced on the first floor of the 
engine house, which will contain between them 15,000 gallons. 
From these tanks the water is to pass through a set of three 
mechanical filters, each capable of filtering 2,000 gallons per hour ; 
so that whep ali three are working, the total supply can be filtered 
in 6% hours, or, when only two are in use,in 10 hours. After 
filtration, the water will gravitate to an under-ground reservcir, 
whence it is to be pumped a secund time to the service reservoir, 
which isa steel tank situated on the top of the engine house, 
the draw-cff level being 28 feet above ground level. The pumps 
and engines aro to be in duplicate, the pumps being run off a 
eounter-shaft in such a way that any pump oan be worked by 
either engine, so as to furnish a safeguard against a breakdown. 
The filtered and unfiltered wator pumps can each raise 
6,009 gallons per hour, equal to the maximum rate at which 
the filters can work. The filters will be placed in a special 
room forming an annexe to the engine house. To ensure 
a sufficient supply of water throughout the year, it has 
been decided to drain rain water falling on an area of 1,000 
fee into the tanks. The total length of pipes to be 
: will be 34,448 feet or « little over 6} miles, and 
rants are to be placed at convenient places in the 
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The existing system of drainage is defective. There are about 
46 miles of kutcha and pucca drains for carrying rain water, 
partly into the river Bhairab and partly into the Harins Bil 
south of the Chanchra-Bagchar Road. In the rainy season the 
Kil floods up through the culverts under the railway into the 
lowlying portion of the town, and thus renders drainage practi- 
cally ineffectual for some time in the year. The current of the 
Bhairab, moreover, is not strong enough to carry off within a 
sufficiently short time the rain water discharged into it. The 
result is that during the rainy season rain water soaks into the 
ground and makes the entire area damp and unhealthy ; while the 
drains do not carry off sullage water, which either sinks into the 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the houses or runs 
into tanks by surface flow. A scheme has recently been pre- 
pared for removing sullage water from the vicinity of inhabited 
areas, for keeping the tanks and wells free from pollution, and for 
carrying off rair. water more effectually, either into the 6:/ or the 
river, by means of a system of open drains, 

Jessore Subdivision —Head-quarters subdivision of the 
district with an orea of 748 square miles. The subdivision 
is an alluvial tract sloping from north-west to south-east, through 
the centre of which the river Bhairab flows. This river and the 
other streams traversing the subdivision have vow silted up 
except in the lower reaches ; the country between them contains 
some large marsler, and the whole tract 1s very unhealthy. At 
the census of 1901 the area of the subdivision was 889 square 
miles with a population of 561,242, but owing to changes of 
jurisdiction it has now (1911) been reduced to 748 square miles 
with a population of 462,305 persons, representing 618 persons 
to the square mile. 

Jhenida.—'lhe head-quarters station of the subdivision of 
that uame, situated on the river Nabaganga, 28 miles north of 
Jessore. Population (1911) 1,022. Itis nearly 23 miles distant 
from the nearest railway station, Chuddangad on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road ; there isa regular tiooa gdri service between Jeesore and 
Shenida, carrying passengers daily from Jhenida to Jomore and 
beck. The Nabaganga used to be the principal channel of com. 
wounicetion between dhenida andthe outside world, but it has 
aitted up and is now practically a sheet of stagnant water 
@gnified by the name of a river. 

Jhenida appears to have been formerly the head-quarters of 
the Naldengi Raja's samindéri of Mahmidshahi; and it was, 
under Warren Hastings’ police arrangements, s chauki subordinate 
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to the thiana of Bhushoé. In 1786 Jhentda was the head- 
quarters of the Colleutorate of Mahmiidshahi, but next year it waa 
absorbed in the adjoining dietrict of Jeesore, and it became a 
police thana about 1793, The indigo disturbances of 1860-62 
led to the eatablishment of the subdivisional head-quarters here in 
1862, the Jhenida subdivision till then being for the most part 
within the subdivision of Magura 

Thenida is the head-quarters of a Union Committee established 
in 1911, The principal public and quasi-public offices and 
inatitutions are:—(1) The subdivisional office established in 
1861-62. (2) The Civil Courts ooneisting of the Courts of the 
first and second Munsifs of Jhenida. The Munsif’s court was 
first established here in 1861; but previous to that yoar the 
Munsif of Magura was designated the Munsif of Jhenids. In 
1864 the Munsif’s court was abolished, but it was re-established in 
1871; there also used to be a Court of Small Causes, but it was 
abolished n 1891. (3) The sub-registry office. (4) The police. 
station. (5) The post and telegraph offices. (6) The dispensary 
established in 1°64, which is supported by public subscriptions 
and grants by the District Board. (7) Tho office of the Local 
Board formed in 1887. (8) The High English echool established 
in 1878, which is maintained by public subscriptions and a 
Government grant (9) The Madrasa, which has been recently 
established. (1¢) The Christ Church Mission honse Not far 
from the courts there is an inspection bungalow bolonging to the 
District Board 

Jhenida has a considerable bazar, and a little distance to 
the west of the bazar is Hatkbol&, where a bi-weekly Adt is held 
every Sunday and every Thursday. There is a temple of Kali 
here, which is maiutained by contributions consisting of a hand- 
ful of everything brought for sale in the Adt, A little to the 
weet of the latter, in the village of Ohakla, there is a large 
tahoié outoherry cf the Narail zamindérs. In the adjoining 
village of Ohuddanga there is # shrine of a godling called 
Panchu-pdnobui, of which Sir James Westland gives the 
following acoount :-- PAnchu-panchui bas the reputation of 
giving children to barren women, and on Tuesday, whioh 
is her decde day, thirty or forty women may be seen visit- 
ing her. She lives in « small thatobed hut, and her 
guardian is an old woman. The applicants address this old 
woman, and she retires behind a soreen, whence some inarticulate 
Sounds are then heard. The old woman then comes ont and 
states the terms which Pancho-pinchui has dictated as those on 
whieh she will scoomplish the applicant’s desire. The lstter 
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goes away, and when a obild is born to her, she returns with 
the offering—s two-anna piece, or a cloth, or a. bowl of milk, eto. 
which Panchu-p&nchui has demanded.” The vicinity of Jhenida 
formerly bore 8 bad reputation for robberies and daooities, A 
big tank, a mile or two from Jhenida, used to be a favourite 
spot for the perpetration of these outrages, and the tank still 
bears the suggestive names of Chakshukora (eye-gouging) and 
Maridhapa (jaw-squashing). 

Jhenida Subdivision —North-western subdivision of the 
district with an area of 616 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north and west by the Kustbia and Chuddanga subdivisions 
of the Nadia district ; on the cast by the Magura subdivision and 
by the Goalundo subdivision of Faridpur; and on the south by 
the Sadar subdivision of this district. It is an alluvial plain, 
somewhat higher than the Jessore subdivision., traversed from 
north-west to south-east by the Kumfar, Nabagang&é and Chitra 
rivera, Of these, the first is still vavigable almost throughout 
the year, but the latter two have practioally silted up ; inundations 
from the Kumar still ocour, but at rare intervals. The surface 
has been raised by the inundations of the distributaries of the 
Ganges till it is now beyond the reach of the ordinary floods, and 
consequently it no longer receives the deposits of silt which 
formerly enriched it. At the census of 1901, the subdivision had 
an area of 475 square miles with « population of 804,799, but 
che Kaliganj thins with an area of 141 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 81,285 was subsequently added to it, so that its area is 
now 616 square miles and its population 362,518 representing 589 
persous per square mile. 

Jhingergachha.—A village in the Jessore eubdivision situated 
9 miles west of Jessore. There is a station here on the Hastern 
Bengal State Railway, and the river Kabadak is spanned by a 
suspension bridge, the history of which has slready been given 
in Ohapter IX. The place contains a thana, a sub-registry 

rolfice and a District Board bungalow. A cattle market is held, 
and it is an important centre for the export trade in sugar and 
rice. Anindigo factory was established here by Mr. Jenkins 
about 1800; either this factory, or more probably another which 
subsequently took its place, came into the hands of a 
Mr. Mackenzie, who died about 1865. He did much to develop 
Thingergichhé, and established a Aa¢ which is called after him 


Kaliaé.—Bee Barkalia. 
Kaliganj.—A village in the Josore subdivision, situated 
18 miles north of Jessore, at the point where the Jhenida road 
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croases the Chitra; the latter is spanned by a bridge built about 
1853. It contains a poulioe-station, sub-registry office and 
District Board bungalow, and has a considerable trade in crude 

agugar and rice. The sugar produged in the vicinity of Kaliganj 
is considered to be of the best quality in the district and fetches 
the highest price. Refineries have been established near it at 
the villages of Singha Mustafapor, Baruiparaé and Nagar 
Chaprail on the Chitra. 

Keshabpur. -A village in the Jessore subdivision, situated 
on the Harhar river 21 miles south of Jessore, It contains 
a thana, dispensary, sub-registry office and District Board 
bungalow; and :t isan important trade centre, the river being 
at this place sufficiently deep to float vessels of about 500 
maunds burden. At low tide in the oold season, however, the 
river is so shallow, that the merchants excavate rude docks 
opening into it, in which their vessela may lie when loading, 
The village is a seat of the import trade in rice and tle export 
trade in molasses and obillies. It used to contain several 
karkhands or refineries, most of which are in the Caloutta Patti 
(ie., Galoutta street), the principal thoroughfare, which was 
so called from the number of Calcutta merchants who lived 
or had agencies in it. None of them, bowevor, are at work 
and the manufacture of sugar in this neighbourhood ia now confined 
to Sriganj, a suburb on the other side of the river. Keshabpur 
has one advantage over the other places in the sugar tract, viz., 
its proximity to the Sundarbans. The river Bhadra leads from 
it atraight down to the Sundarbans forests, and by if cargoes 
of firewood were formerly brought up to be used in refining the 
suger, It is probably to this circumstance that it owed its 
former prominence as a seat of manufacture. Quantities of 
earthen pots and vessels are made here for the collection of the 
juice of the date palm and the preparation of crude sugar, and 
another local manufacture is brasswork. QOno-quarter of the. 
town is inhabited by a settlement of Kaoras, who used to be 
employed as labourers by the refiners. These men have now 
adopted a new snd, it is said, more lucrative oooupation. They 
are employed to carry the dead bodies of wealthy Hindus to 
the banks of the Ganges for cremation and are paid high wages. 

The town is entered on the Survey maps as Ganj-Keshabpur, 
Rennell’s map of 1764-72 does not mark the place at all, but 
shows the whole region about it asa morass, called ‘ Barwanny.’ 
Sir James Westland says:—‘ This name shows that he has been 
led into a mistake by the name Bare-Ani (twelve annaa, é.¢., 


three-quarters), given to one of the sharee of the Yusafpur 
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estate, within which the land lay; and as for the region being 
a morass, itis eimply impossible, for only ten or fifteen years 
afterwards we find  Kuropean salt establishment at Chipnagar 
eight miles south-east of Keshabpur,in the heart of Rennell’s 
morass. Chapnagar jis now an insignificant place; and it is 
likely that Keshatpur would have been chosen in place of it, 
if it had anything approaching to the prominence it has now.” 
The village contains two large bazars, called respectively Bara- 
ani (twelve annan) and Chér-ani (four annas) in allusion to the 
two shares of the old Yusufpur estate within whose respective 
limita they are stuated, 

Kotchindpur --A town in the Jhewda subdivision situated 
on the Kabadak, 26 miles north-west of Jessore, and 18 miles 
routh-west of Jhemda. If is connected with Maliganj on the 
Jessore-Jhenida road by a metalled road. Population (1911) 
8,076. Itistbe ountre of the sugar manufacture and molasses 
trade of Jessore, and bes a distinctly urban aepect, with its 
factory chimneys and streets lined with masonry buildings. Its 
roads also must be the envy of less fortunate municipalities, for 
they are metalled with the breken pots im which gur is brought to 
the town. 

Chandpur is the proper name of the place, and the prefix 
“ Kot” is apparently due tothe fact that, under the Mughal 
Government, it was a police-station, which was praotically a 
military stronghold. Under British rule, it was constituted a 
thana in 1814 or 1815;1n 186] it was made the head-qnarters 
of a subdivision as a result of theindigo riots The site selected 
was at first a plot of land between Kotchandpur and the adjacent 
village of Sulaimanpur, but subsequently this was abandoned 
in favour of a place on the high bank of Kabadak, west of the 
town, where # masonry outcherry building was erected. The 
subdivision was abolished in the re-arrangement made in 1863, 

the building was subsequentiy utilised asa school house, 

nthe meantime, between 1861 and 1803, Kotchandpur and its 
Subarbs wore formed into « Chaukidari Union, which in 1883 
was converted into @ municipality, the limits of which not only 
ineluded Kotchindpur, but also the neighbouring villages of Bara 
Bamandaba, Bhawanipor, Dudshara and Sulaimanpur. The town 
has a Beach of Municipal Magistrates, a sub-registry office, a 
thins, & postal-telegraph office, a dispensary, a High school and 
a District Board bungelow. An important Ad¢ is held every 
Sweday and Thareday, which is attended by people for many 
wailes round. It ie most brisk daring the sugar season, various 
kinda of merchandise, vegetables and fish being brought to the 
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market for sale, Recently also. oonsiderable trade in paddy 
and rice has sprung up, and boats laden with paddy and rice 
come from Baockergunge to this place, from which the grain is 
sent to different places in the interior. 

The market is described as follows by Sir James Westland: — 
“Large quantities of cloth are brought, chiefly from Bara 
Bamandaha, a suburb where most of the dwellers are weavers, and 
from Maheshpur; trinkets of all sorts—bracelets, bangles, bead, 
necklaces, and mirrors; a large display of hookuhs, and near 
them a range of tvbacco sellers; vegetables in profusion ; oil 
from the ucighbouring village of Balahar and other pluces; 
pan leaf and lime and betel-nut brought up from the south of 
the district ; eaithenware of all sorts, for which there is a great 
demand, since almost every one in this part of the country has 
something to do with the sugar manufacture; and the fish- 
sellers have also a separate quarter for themselves, All these 
are out in the equare and in tho roads round it; and at the same 
time, in the shops which flank them, a busy trade is going on 
among the scllers of grain and tle buyers of gur; and add to 
the whole an indefinite number of spectators, and everybody 
(buyer, or seller, or spectator) speaking and clamouring 
altogether—a hubbub and turmoil which one can hear a mile or 
two away.” 

The commercial importance of Kotchandpur dates back about 
three-quarters of a century and is entirely due to the sugar 
trade, which, however, was formerly much brisker than it is at 
present. In 1874-75 there were 63 harkhands or refineries 
besides a large factory owned by Messrs. Newhouse. The latter 
was worked on Furopean lines, most of the refining being effected 
by steam according to the turbine or centrifugal procese. The 
amount of sugar manufactured in that year was }56,475 maunde 
valued at Rs. 9,38,450. Jn 1889 there were 78 refineries, great 
sud smsll, which produced 175,000 maunds of sugar and yielded, 
acoording to the income-tax returns, a profit of 8 or 9 Iakhs. 
In 1901, however, there wore only 47 factories at wozk, and 
the nomber fell in 1908-09 to $2. The European refineries 
have been closed and others do not work regularly; but in 
spite of this, it is reported that about 100,000 mannds of sugar 
are manufactured yearly in Kotchaadpur and ite neighbourhood ; 
this however is all unrefined sugar. 

Lakshmipisi—A village in the Nardil subdivision, situated 
10 miles east. of Nariil on the right bank of the Nabaganga 
at the point where it flows intothe Bankane. It bass large 
basax anil » considerable trade in ries, pulsce end oilseeds, Ii 
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is also the head-quarters of the Naldi zamindari and the Lohagara 
police-station, and contains a sub-registry office, a postal-telegraph 
office anda {igh school Close to the bazar there is a temple 
dedicated to Kali, which contains an idol, to which the following 
legend attaches: A hundred years ago, or more, there lived here 
pious blacksmith, who used frequently to make images of Kali 
and after worshipping them to oast them into the river, according 
to the ceremony of bisarjan, One night Kali appeared to him 
and told him that she bad determined permanently to take 
up her abode with him, so he gave hera house, and her fame 
went abroad. Not very long afterwards a masonry temple was 
built for her by one of the Rania of the Naldi family. To this 
temple people come to worship and make offerings of goats, 
especially on ‘Tuesdays and Saturdays There is a family 
of priests in charge of the temple, who divide the offerings among 
themselves. The temple consists of a one-storied brick build- 
ing with a adimandir in front 

A number of Kulin Brahmans lve in Lakshmipisi and 
in the adjacent villages of Kasipur and Jaypur, who take much 
pride in their high birth. Regarding this colony the Collector 
reports :—‘ Kulinism is in full foree here. ‘I here is only a limited 
number of famlies who oan find bridegrooms and brides for their 
daughters and sons; hence there are many old women who 
cannot get married at all, and several sisters are sometimos 
married to one bridegroom, who rarely, if ever, visitsthem. With 
the spread of Englsh education, however, this practice is 
gradually dying out.” Lakshmipasi is also the home of a 
number of educated persons, pleaders and Government servants. 

Lohagari. -A village in the Nardil subdivision, situated on 
the Nabaganga in close proximity to Lakshmipasé. It contains 
a large bazar and is a centre of the trade in rive, pulses and 
jute. It contains a High school (unaided), which wae estab- 
lished by Ra: Jadu Nath Masumdar Bahadur, Government 
Pleader at Jessore, and a dispensary called the Pitambar chari- 
table dispensary; @ road 10 miles long connects it with the sub- 
divisional head-quarters at Narail, and there is a.steamer service 
of the India General and River Navigation Company between 
it and Khulna, 

.~Head-quarters of the subdivision of that name, 
situated 17 miles east of Jhenida and 28 miles north of Jessore on 
the Nabagang&é at the point whore the Muchikhli brings down 
the water of the Garai and the Kumar into it. Population (1911) 
8,442. ‘The town is enclosed by roads forming a quadrangle, in 
which lie the jail, the dispensary, the High Haglish achool, the 
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Munsifs’ quarters, the subdivisional court, Local Board office, 
a sub-registry office and District Board bungalow besides 4 tanks, 
ove of which is reserved for drinking purposes. There sre also 
two printing presses, of which one publishes a Bengali weekly 
called the Kalyani. A basar belonging to the Shikdar Babus 
of Abhaypur lies on the east and south,and a prosperous 44/, 
which belongs to the Rajauf Naldanga, isheld, on Thursdays and 
Sundays, at a little distance to the west. 

Magura was made a subdivisional head-quarters in 1845, noton 
account of its being a trade centre, but lecause dacoity was 
frequent in the neighbourhood, and Maguré bemg situated at the 
confluence of the rivers was the most convenient place from which 
to deal with it The first Subdivisional Officer was Mr. Cookburn; 
who built a fine residence for himself and then commenced the 
construction of a road from Maguré to Jlenida. The next 
building erected was the jail, which was legun in 1849 and 
completed in 1856, while a hos; tial was constructed about 
1853-54, chiefly by subscriptions given by the indigo planters. In 
858 it was found neccssary to repair the embankment along the 
Nabaganga, for the water of the Muchikhali was pouring into 
that river, and, breaking throngh at Kaésinathpur, was forming a 
new river southward. It wis boped in this way to save the 
Subdivisional Othoer’s house, but the villagers cut through the 
embankment for the purposes of irrigation and the current eroded 
the southern bark of the Nabaganga year by year. Between 
1872 and 1873 the house disappeared into the river, and a new 
building had to be erected. 

Magura Subdivision —North-eastern subdivision of the 
distriot lying between 23° 16’ and 23° 41’ N, and between 82° 25’ 
and 89° 41’ K. with an area of 425 square miles, Itis bounded 
on the south by the Narail subdivision ; on the west by Jhenide 
and Sadar sul divisions; and on the north and east by the Goalundo 
subdivision of the Faridpur district. Like the rest uf the district, 
it is a deltaio plain traversed from north-west to south-east by 
rivers, of which the Kumar, the Nabagangé and the Madhamati 
are the most important. It is now beyond the reach of inundation 
with the exception of a tract along its eastern border lying between 
the Kumar and the Nabagangé on the one side and the Madhumat! 
on the other. Some shallow marshes make parts of this subdivi- 
sion very unhealthy, and the Muhammadpur thina has the 
evil reputation of having been the matrix of Burdwan 
fever. te population declined from 277,381 in 1901 to 
265,048 in 1911, when there wore 626 persons to the square 
malls. 
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Maheshpur.—A town in the Bangéon subdivision, situated 
on the Kabadak river 25 miles north-west of Jeseore. Popula- 
tion (1911) 4,211. The town rose t» importance owing to its 
having good water communication with the Nadié district, 
but the western branch of the Kabadak on which it stands has 
now silted up. It was constituted a municipality in 1869 and 
the area within municipal limits is 3 square miles. It contains 
a dispensary and a District Board bungalow. 

Mabhmiidpur.—See Muhammedpur. 

Msanirampur —A village in the Jessore subdivision, situated 
13 miles south of Jessore, on the Harihar, now a dried- 
up river. It contains a thana, sub-registry office and a large 
tank dug 100 years ago or more by Rani K&siswari, a lady of 
the Raja of Chanchrd’s family ;a market is beld here twice a 
week on Mondays and Fridays. MKhanpur, a large village, 
8 miles from ManirAmpur, is said to be full of litigious 
Muhammeadans, who date their local and domertio events by 
the mukaddamas or law suits in which they have been engaged 
und talk of the various hours of the day as ‘the time for going 
to court,’ ‘the time for filing complaints,’ etc. 

Mirzanagar.—A village in the Jessore subdivision, situated 
half a mile from ‘rimohini on the road to Keshabpur. 
It was formerly the head-quarters of the district, being the 
seat of the Faujdér or Military Governor under the Mughal 
rule. It appears to have derived its name from Mirzi Safshikan 
who died here in 1663, and was subsequently the head-quarters 
of Nuruila Khan, who held the office of Fawdadr in 1696. It 
is probable that the village of Nurullapur to the east and 
Nurollanagar to the south were named after the latter Funydar 
of whom an account will be found in Chapter II. Mirzdnayar 
is now only a small hamlet of Trimohini, but in 1815 the 
Qollector wrote of it us one of the three largest towns in the 
district, 

Archwologioally, it is one of {he most interesting places in 
Jessore. The rule of the Fayjdars is still commemorated by 
an old brick building oalled the Nawabbari or Nawab’s palace. 
It is composed of two equare courtyards eeparated by a high 
wall, with emaller walls on the north of the northern court- 
yard ead on the south of the southern one. On the eastern 
side of both the squares is « double row of little arched dwellings, 
whioh were apparently the retainers’ quarters ; the only entrance 
to the oourtyards is through them. Ona the western side of the 
northern square is a three-domed structure, which waa the 
pelace proper; the masonry is dilapidated, but the domat 
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roof still remains. In front of this, and within the courtyard, 
is a large masonry reservoir, which is said to have been a bath. 
The water was brought in by being pumped over the top of the 
retainers’ houses, aud could be discharged by a subterranean 
channel. The source of the water was the river Bhadra close 
by, which, though now olosed, was a flowing river at the time 
when these buildings were occupied. The southern courtyard 
contains a few Musalman tombs, and there are some more tombs 
outside the building. 

About a mile duo south of this building is what is oalled the 
Kilabari or fort. It is a large area reised some eight or ten 
feet by earth excavated, in all probability, from along and wide 
trench ovllel the Moti Jhil, which bounds it on the south. This 
raised area was, it is said, at one time surrounded by a wall, 
but ro traces of it now remain. Its length is east and west, and 
tho principal entrance to it was on tne east. The entrance appears 
to have been fortified, for there used to be three cannun lying 
here. Two of them were taken away by Mr. Beaufort when 
he was Magistrate (1854) and, according to the inhabitants, one 
was converted into fetters for prisoners and the other used as 
a roller on the ronds, A native gentleman at Jessore, however, 
told Sir James Westland that he had purchased ore of them 
for Hs. 3, and would, if ho liked, let him have it. The third 
gun is still lying in the field close by. ‘lhere is, the villager 
say, 8ome magio power in it which makes it refuse to be moved ; 
according to them, three hundred convicts and an elephant onoe 
tried to raise it, but failed to move it, It is an iron gun, about 
five feet long, and composed of three or four concentric layers 
of metal. 

Clogs by, outside the entranca, is a range of brick-built dark 
chambers, said to have been the prison-house. Two of the 
chambers have small wells in them, and on the outside of the 
building there is a large and deep well, Into these, it is said 
malefactors were cast, and the inside was smoothly plastered" 
over, 80 that they might have no chance of climbing up. Close 
to Trimohini bazar is what is probably another part of the same 
set of buildings, viz., the Imambara, or prayer place. This is 
merely a wall on the top of an artificial mound. 

Mubhammadpur or Mahmidpur—A village in the Magura 
subdivision, situated 14 miles south-east of Magur&é and about 2 
miles from the right bauk ofthe Madhumati It contains a police. 
station and sub-registry offlee. The proper name of the place is 
Mahmiidpur, and it was so called after Mahmiid Shah, king of 
Bergal; the same Muhammadpur is only s modern designation, 
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It was the head-quarters of Sitaram Rai, whose history has been 
given in Chapter IT; and when British rule began, it was a large 
town marked in big letters in Rennell’s map as the ospital of 
Bhushna. Ite decadence began with the outbreak in 1836 of an 
epidemic of fever, which subsequently spread over Jessore and the 
adjoining districts, and is now known as Burdwan fever. The 
ruins of old houses show how far Muhammadpur once extended, 
but it ‘s now a small village, situated on part of an elevated 
rampart, north of the Rim Sagar tank; only a few houses 
are acattered about in the space once occupied by the town: 
Formerly during the rains, large quantities of Ailsa fish were 
exported to Calcutta packed with salt in earthenware jars. 
At thet time the Madhumati flowed immediately below the 
village, but a large alluvial accretion, 2 miles wide, has since 
formed between it and the river, and the trade in fish is now 
carried on at the neighbouring village of Oljeni, which stands 
on the river side. In 1876 the two streams, the Madhumati 
and the Bardsié, bent towards each other near Muhammadpur, 
thoir loops meeting and forming a sort of ourved cross. Sinoe 
then the rivers have again separated, the Madhumati having 
cut out a new bed for itself across the chord of the loop it 
formerly followed. 

Popular tradition ascribes the foundation of the town to 
Sitaram Rai, whose adventures form the subject of numerous 
legends. Aooording to one legend, Sitéram had a ¢aJuk in 
Hariharnagar, a village on the left bank of the Madhumati, 
and an estate iu Syémnagar close to tbe present Muhammadpur. 
Une day, while visiting his estate, hie horse’s hoof stuok in 
the mud. He called some men to dig up the earth round 
it. A trisw! or Hindu trident, then came to light, which on 
digging deeper was found to be the pinnacle of a temple, 
in which they discovered an idol of Lakehmi Nar&yan, the 
deity of Good Fortune, in the shape, of a round stone. Sitéram 
“Rai forthwith proclaimed hims If the favourite of the gods ; and 
collecting the Uttar-rirhi Kayasths, to which caste he belonged, 
he attacked the landholders of the neighbourhood, seised upon 
the whole of Bhushn&, and refused to pay revenue to the 
Governor of Bengal. Another version of the legend relates that 
Sitaram was sent by the Emperor of Delhi to averce the twelve 
lords of the Sundarbans who had omitted to pay revenue. This 
duty he performed by ousting them, and installing himself in 
of their estates. He then refused to acknowledge 
the Nawib’s authority or to pay revenue to him, claiming to 
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The Nawéb msde war upon him, and, his first attack being 
unsuccessful, sent his own son-in-law Abu T'ar&b, but the latter 
was alain in battle by Men&hati, a giant of Sitdrim’s own 
caste, Then the Nawab sent a yet greater force under his best 
general, who succeeded in taking Mendhati unawares. Menabati 
was bound by his captors, who kept him for seven days, belabour- 
ing him with sticks and hsoking at him with swords. But 
Men&hati bad a wondrous drug buried under his skin, the 
virtue of which was such that, though it could not prevent him 
from feeling the pain of the blows, it rendered his flesh impene- 
trable to stick or sword. Wearied, however, with the continual 
assaults of his enemies, and willing rather to suffer death than 
& life of such pain, he at last confessed the seoret of the drug. 
The influence of it could be got rid of only by taking him to 
the bank of the Ram Sagar (a huge tank about to be des- 
oribed), plucking it from his arm, and throwing it into the 
water of the tank. This they did, and eo Men&hati died. After 
the loss of Mendahati, Sitdraém either surrendered or was 
captured by the Nawab, and, according to tradition, sucked 
poison from a ring and died. This legend docs not agree with 
the authentic account of the Muhammadan historian which has 
been quoted in Chapter IT. 

The following is a description of the principal remains. 
The fort consists of a large quadrangle, which ancloses most 
of Sitsrém’s buildings including his palace. It measures more 
than half a mile in each direction, and is surrounded by a 
moat, the earth of which was thrown inwards to raise the 
jevel of the quadrangle, forming a kind of ramp round it. On 
the east and north the moat has gradually silted up, but on 
the western side it is still full of water, while on the south it 
forms « fine sheet of water, a mile long. The chief entrance 
to the quadrangle is at the south-east corner. From here is seen, 
towards the north, a broad high ramp upon whioh stood, 
the bazar, and at the southern end of which ie the more meagre 
bazar of the present day. On the south, just outside the 
boundary of the quadrangle, is a great tank built by Sitaram 
and called after him Ram Sagar. It is 450 to 500 yards long, 
and 150 to 200 yards broad; though 200 years old, it is still 
the finest reservoir in the district, and contains 18 or 20 feet 
of water. West of this is another tank, the Sukh Sagar, or 
Lake of Plossure, also excavated by Sitdrim, with an island in 
the middle, on which he built « summer retreat, 

Going north from the Ram Sagar, along the eastern ramp 
of thd quadrangle, we pase slong what was anihesin's Soe, the 
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rnp being made high and wide expressly for ite accommodation. 
At the corner of this road we find the ruins of a brick built house, 
which is said to have been the old Adnungo outeberry attached to 
the samindéri. Proceeding along the road westward, towards the 
centre of the quadrangle, we pass between two tanks, which 
are so silted up that they are now jungly marshes. The southern 
one is called Padma or ‘lotus tank,’ and the northern one Chuna 
or ‘lime tank,’ because Sitarim prepared there the lime which 
he used for erecting his buildings. After passing these, we 
enter the central space which contains the ruins of Sitaérdm’s 
greatness. The first building we come across is, however, not one 
of Sitéram’s. It is the temple of Ramchandra, which was erected 
about the year 1800 by the Nator Raja, whose family obtained 
the zamindari after it had passed out of Sitarém’s hands. It is a 
two-storied building, with an arched verandah in front of each 
ttorey, and is of no particular intcrest. This building is on the 
south of tho road, uud on the north side in front of it is an open 
apace, in which is the Dol Mandir, where the swinging festival at 
the ful] moon of Phalgun (the Dol Jatré) is held. ‘lhis is a 
building of Sitéraém’s time, shaped hke a magnified sentry-box, 
It has a pointed arched roof, supported upon four columns placed 
square; these again elevated upon a pedestal of three tiers. Next 
we pass between two modern but ruined buildings the Punya-ghar 
on the north, and the outcherry of the Nald: estate on the south, 
The next building extends some little distance to the north of the 
road. ‘Ihe part of it nearest the road was the Chakla or circle 
outcherry, where Sitaram made his collections and kept his 
vamindéri accounts. The long extension northward was his jail, 
the place where he used to confine “during pleasure” those 
ryots who did not or could not pay up the demands made upon 
them. The walls of the cuteherry are still standing, but only 
the lines of the jail oan be traced. 

Along the western side of the outcherry and jail extends a 
- tank, at the further end of which are the ruins of Sitaraém’s own 
honse, on one side of which is another tank—the Treasure Tank. 
The house itself is in total ruins, and inaccessible through the 
dense jungle which has everapread the quadrangle. The tank 
rune up close to the house, and a wall, the foundations of which 
are still traceable, ran round the tank on the east and north 
sides, enclosing it se as to form « private snolesure. This tank: 
it ia said, was used as = treasury, the wealth that Sitérim 
sooumulated being thrown into it until wanted. It is belie 
that xineh treasure remains buried at its bottom, beneath 
growth of weeds which now fills it, and sume evidence af 
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truth of the tradition is cited. In 1841, one Ram Krishna 
Chakravarti was lucky enough to find a box containing five 
hundred gold mohurs, which he sold at Rs. 20a piece; and about 
1861, a boy of the Teli caste found in the tank a ghats (brass 
goblet) full of rupees. The Nar&il samindirs, who for some 
time had possession of the temple lands at Mubammadpar, 
made diligent search, and tried to pump out the water, but 
popular belief declares that a spimt who dwells in the tank 
frustrated these impious efforts, Every vight the water rose and 
refilled the tank, so that the quest for treasure had to be aban- 
doned. Another tank, olore by, which had a similar reputation 
was also unsuosessfully searched by the same zamindars, 

The road, immediately after passing in front of the Ohakla 
Satcherry, passes under the ‘lion gate’ (Singh Darwaza), which 
opened on to Sitarim’s private buildinge. This gate was once a 
large structure, but now only the arch of it remains, Adjoin- 
ing the gate on the north is the Punya-ghar, « ¢., the place where 
the first collections of the year were made, ceremony per- 
formed about Asirh (June-July) 1m each year at the principal 
collecting place of a samindari. The lion gate leads to a small 
courtyard, with three buildings, one on each side, not mnoh 
larger than ordinary native huts, but built of bricks That 
facing the gatois the Malknan& or treasure room of Sitaram, 
and that ou the left side is the guard-house. Alter Sftaraim’s 
time these two buildings continued to be used for the same 
purposes by the Rajas of Nator, but when ther zamindari 
of Naldi was sold up (about 1800), the purchasers forcibly 
expelled their agents, and being obliged to erect a treasure-room 
for thewselves, built the little one on the right hand side. 
Just south of the treasure-room there 18 a small gateway dating 
back to Sitérim’s time, which leads to o small courtyard at the 
back of the treasure-room. The building facing the gateway on 
the weet is a common Siva Mandir (temple of Siva) erected by the 
Nator Rajas. 

On the north, on the bank of the treasure-tank, there 
is atemple of Kali, the smallest and the oldest of Sithram’s 
three temples. In form it resembles the Siva Mandir just 
mentioned—a masonry erection in the shape of a native hut, with 
& verandah in front. The deity worshipped here is small idol, 
tend is called Dasabhuja, the ten-armed, an epithet of the goddess 
Kak. The tensple once bore an inscription, which has either been 
stolan, or lies among the debris of the broken arches, The 
‘imeerigtion, which was in Senskrit, ran thus:—“ In the year of the 
Seka er, earth-arms-tastee-carth, this temple, ee og 
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Dasabhujé, wae built by Sitarama Raya.” The date is ex- 
pressed in an enigmatical manner, “ Earth” stands for one, for 
there is only one earth; “ Arms” means two, for every one has 
two arms; “Tastes” stands for six, as according to the Hindus 
there are 6 tastes, vis., pungent, sour, saline, bitter, acid and 
sweet ; “Earth,” as above, representa one. The date is therefore 
1 and 2 and 6 and 1, or as we write it, with the largest denomina- 
tion first 1621 Saka, which began in April 1699 A D. 

Close to the Siva Mandir, on the west, there is another 
courtyard, the west and south sides of which are closed hy the 
Toshakhana, a long building now in ruins fronted with arches, in 
which the vessels were kept which had anything to do with the 
temple service, and probably profane vessels aleo. This courtyard 
is separated from the Treasure Tank by the temple of Lakshmi 
Narfyan, an octagonal structure with two storeys and a flat roof 
which has no pretensions to architectural beauty. In the upper 
storey the god ryposes at might; during the day he is brought 
down to the lower storey, where he remains upon a couch. In 
front of him, and upon the same couch, are two little idols, three 
or four inches high, called Govinda and Lakshmi, who are 
probably his attendants. It is agreed by everybody that the 
emblem of Lakshimi Nardyan (which is very like an ordinary 
round-shaped stone) was found by Sitéram underground, and the 
legend already quoted states that the temple aleo was discovered 
by him baried in the earth; but an inscription, which has been 
either stolen or lost, ascribes its erection to him. It ran:—‘ For 
the abode of Lakshmi Narayan in the Saka year logio-eye-taste- 
earth, this temple was built by Sitaram for the beatitude of his 
father’ ‘The date is thus read:—‘* Logic” stands for six, 
asthere are six systems of logic; “Eye” for two, as a man has 
only two eyes; “Taste” for six, as explained above; and 
« Karth”’, as shown above, stands for one. Reading this with the 
past figure (the thousands) first as we do in English, we have the 
date 1626 of the Saka era, which commenced in April 1704 A.D. 

To the west, beyond the limits of the quadrangle, lies the 
village of Kenhayanager. Buried amid its trees and boures 
there is a square of temples built by Sitarim, ove of which, vis., 
the temple of Krishna built in 1703, is said to be the finest 
building of the sort in the distriot. It is described as follows by 
Bir James Westland :—“ The building is on the weet side of the 
square, and therefore fronting cast. It is a square building with 
« tower, sarmounted by a pointed dome, rising out of the middie 
of it, This tower is os high again as the building end is composed 
merely of the oupola and the pointed arches which support it. 
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The front of the temple shows a face gradually rising from the 
sidea to the middle, and flanked by two towers which rise rather 
higher than the roof. The tower to the front presents a face 
showing three arches of the pointed form one above the other 
supporting apointed dome. . . Above each of the doorways 
is a large square, of equal breadth with the doorway, containing 
a device which at first sight looks remarkably like ‘the lion and 
the unicorn fighting for the crown.” It is, however, intended to 
represent two lions snpporting a obalice. ‘I'he spaces between the 
sides of the arches and the squares above the doorways are also 
ornamented The whole face of the building, and partly also of 
the towers, isons masa of tracery and figured ornament The 
soulptured squares, of which there must be about fifty on this front 
face, represent each an episode in Krishna’s hfe, The figures in 
them, as well as the rest of the ornament, are done in relief on the 
briok-work of the building, the brioks being sculptured either 
before or after burning. The figures are very well done, and the 
tracery is all perfeotly regular, having none of the slipshud style 
which too often characterizes native art in these districts The 
sides of the building present much the same appearance as the 
front, but, instead of three doorways and two spaces, they have 
five doorways. Within the doorways, both in front and at the 
sides, 1s a verandah, and the entrance to the temple ia from this 
verandah, the 1nage of Krishna being maide. The whole temple 
is raised on a pedestal, whose floor is some three feet above the 
soil; and temple, pedestal, and all are still 1n very good order 
though signs of decay are showing themselves.” 

On the top of the lowest aroh of thetower, a small round stone 
let intothe face of the brick-work bears a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion written in the Sanskrit language, with Bengali letters, The 
inscription, which 1s written in four lines of Prakriti metre, is as 
follows:—“In the Saka year counted by srrow-pair-limb-moon, 
desirous of gratifying Krishna, Sitarama Raya, who is lke » 
resplendent sun of the lotus of the family to which attaches the 
great name of Biswas (i.c., who casts 8 lustre on the great Biswhs 
family, to which Sitaram belonged, as the sun casts a lustre on 
the lotus), erected in his devotion this splendid house of Krishna 
within Yadupatinagar, a city filled with innumerable mansions 
and (so besutiful that it) deprives of beauty that which is 
beautiful.” ‘Yadupati and Kanhaya are both synonyms for 
Krishna; Yadupatinagar is accordingly made, for metrioal reasons, 
to do service for Kenhayanagar, the name of the village within 
whieh this temple is situated. The date remains to be explained. 
“ Acrow" refers to the five arrows of Oupid; “ Pair” stands fo 
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two; “Limb” means six, as Hindus enumerate six limbs; aod 
‘Moon ” one, a8 there is only one moon. The year therefore is 
{625 Saka, which began in April 1703 A.D. 

The building which looke into the same square, facing south 
ward, is the temple of Balarama. It has no architectural 
pretensions, being in the shape of two native huts placed alongside 
each other ; the front one being a verandah with three arohes 
and the one farther baok being the abude of Balarama. The 
building on the east side of the square, and facing west, is a 
much finer one than the last, though not nearly so good as the 
temple of Krishna, Its frontage shows three doors, the centre 
one being higher than the other two, and all bemg of the pointed 
arch shape. They are each surmounted by a square containing in 
relief the same device ason the temple of Knshna, viz., two lions 
andacup. ‘The top of this building is composed of three domes 
all of the pointed form and finished off with pinnacles, the central 
dome being higher than the two side ones Between the doors, 
and across the top of the face, there is a good deal of tracery- 
work executed in relief in the brickwork. An octagonal building 
closes the squary on the south. It was the place for keeping 
the vessels which belonged to the service of the idols of these 
buildings, which were all erected by Sitaram. The three-domed 
temple last mentioned is almost torn asunder by the pipal trees 
that have taken root in it, and a portion of the temple of Krishua 
has fallen down; but what remaing still attests its architeotural 
beauty. A little to the west of the village of Kanbayanoger is 
another of Sitar&ém’'s large tanke, the Krishna Sagar, so named 
from the god ot the temple ‘his 18 a fine tank about half the 
size of the Rém Sagar and still in good condition. 

Mukimpur Estate—A large estate comprising the Mukim- 
pur pargena in the eart of the Narail subdivision and extending 
also soroes the nver into the Faridpur duirict. Its head- 
Avarters are at Chandpur, a small place 4 miles south-east 
of Lakshmipasé. The founder of the family which at present 

Mukimpur was one Prit Ram, who soquired much 
wealth by trade and bought the samindari shortly after it was 
sold up as part of the Nator estate. ‘Ihe story of bis acquisition 
of the estate is as follows, A large cloth warehouse of the East 
India Oompasy in Calontta wus in charge of two serkars, Bibrém 
Banyél and Dalal Sarkar. The warchouse having been burut 
down, the Government officials condemned the burnt cloth, and 
ordered it to be sold to the highest bidder. The Sarkérs slons 
made a bid and got it for Ra, 16,000. When they came to sell 
i, they found that beneath the surface thers was muck good 
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cloth, and they realised seven or eight lakha by the sale. With 
his share of the proceeds Sibrim purchased Mukimpur, but this 
proved an unprofitable investment. Mukimpur was swept by 
floods, and in the whole pargana there was only one holding 
which could pay its way, and that was Prit Ram’s holding of 
Rs. 1,000. BSibrim Sanyal, therefore, sceing no hope of paying 
the Government revenue of Ie. 19,000, sold the pargana to Prit 
Ram for that eum. Fortunately for the purchaser the inun fations 
now began to decrease, and the immense quantities of silt brought 
by the river began to raise the land. ‘The pargana thus became 
more and more fertile, and the estate became a valuable one 
Prit R&m was succeeded by his son Kajchandra, and the latter 
by his widow Rasmani Dasi, commonly known as Rani Rasmani, 
who, it ic said, died possessed of an income of 6 lakhs. After her 
death, the property was divided in five ehares among her 
graudsons. The principal share fell to the late Babu Trailakya 
Nath Biswas, on whose death in 1903, the property passed to 
his sons ; on the death of his eldest son in 1904, it was placed 
under the management of the Court of Wards. The prosent 
proprietors of the estate are Nritya Gopal Biswas, Mohan Gopal 
Biswas, and Srimati Sindhu Bala Daési (wife of the eldest 
brother), who hold an eight aunis share, and Babu Amrita Lal 
Das, who holds the remaining cight annas share. The rent-roll 
of the Wards estate is Rs 1,060,000, and it pays Rs, 53,000 ns 
Government revenue and rent to superior landlords There are 
two coutcheries in the Narail subdivision, viz., the Court of 
Wards cutcherry at Chandpur and that of Amrita Lal Das at 
Amritavagar (called also Naraginthi). A survey and settlement 
of the portion of the estate lying in the Jessore district is 
almost complete. 

Naldangé —A village in the Jessore subdivision, situated 
2 miles from Kaliganj (with which it is connected by a metalled 
road), 9 miles from Jhenida and 20 miles from Jessore. The 
village contains a postal.telegraph office, and also a dispensary and 
High school, which are maintained by the Raja of Naldinga. It 
juclades in its arca four villages, vis., Naldinga proper, Matbati, 
Kadipur end Ganjanoger. Matbati containa 8 old temples 
Aedioated to the gods and goddesses of the Naldanga family. Tho 
sesidence of the Hajd of Naldduga is in the villoge Ganjanagar, 
which stands on the river Benga or Begbati and contains a large 
edifice called the Chandimandap, which is set an Fay a 
worship of the goddess Durga. There are three legends of some 
intevest connodted with the place. The first is that, in days gone 
by, there was et Matbiti a temple dedicated to the goddess Kaus, 
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with an altar (called the Pancha Mundi Bedi) under which wore 
buried the head of s Chand&l woman, s monkey, a cat, a 
mongoose, and a jackal. It is said that several Brahmans who 
tned to worship the goddess, were hurled by evil spirits at the 
dead of night to the opposite side of the Kalikatala Vaha, a big 
deep pool below the temple. At last, one Bhairab Bhattacharjya, 
an ardent devotee of the goddess, eucceeded in worthipping ber 
there throughout the whole night. The second legend relates 
that, about a century ago, the sound of musical instruments used 
for worship, such as the conch, bell and gong, used to be heard at 
midnight in the Kalikatalaé Dahe by fishermen fishing in the pool, 
The people of the locality believe that this sound showed that the 
goddess Kali was worshipped by the water deities residing in the 
pool The third legend 1s that Raja Indra Narayan Deb Rai, 
oue of the ancestors of the Naldanga familv, built a beautiful 
temple at Matbati under the directions of Brahmananda Giri, 
the spiritual guide of the family ; this temple was called Indres- 
wari after the name of its founder. After hie death, the ascetic 
Brahmananda appeared one night to his eon Surjya Narayan and 
directed him to follow him to the temple of Indreswari. Surjya 
Niar&yan obeyed the Giri, sanctified the idol, and ordered it to be 
called thenceforth by the name of Siddheswari. After thie, it is 
said, the ascetic went down into the Kalikatala Dahe and never 
rose again. 

The Naldang& Ra) family has set apart a portion of ther 
samindar: called Iswarbrithi to meet the expenses of the daly 
worship of the idols at Matbati and of feeding any uninvited 
guests who may happen to be present there at breakfast time. 
The Durga Piijé is celebrated every year at the Rajbéti with 
great pomp, and the Raj family religiously keeps up other old 
Hindu customs, ¢.g., the old system of teaching boys free of all 
oost by the establishment of Ohatuspdthie, the grant of pensichs 
qnd of rent-free lands to Brahmans eto. 

Nalding&’ Ra&j.—The Naldang& family trace back their 
descent to a Brahman named Haladhar Bhsttacharji, who about 
450 years ago lived in Bhabrasuba, a village in the district of 
Dacca. His descendant in the fifth generation, Bishnu Das 
Hiaaré, settled some three hundred yoars ago at Khar&sani, « 
village in the neighbourhood of Naldangé, which was then full 
of reeds (whence the name). There he lived the life of a hermit, 
and Kharésani is still known as Hasribati after bim. This 
hermit ia said to have possessed supernatural powers, and once 
mireouloualy supplied the Nawib and his retines with food when 
he was retarning from « visit to Deacon. The Nawéb’s mupplice 
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- bad run short, he was in the middle of an almost uninhabited 
jungle, and he and his men were in great straits. The hermit 
asked each person to name what he desired, and then gave them 
all the food they wanted, causing it suddenly to come out of 
the ground before them. The Nawab, to show his gratitude, 
bestowed upon Bishnu Das five adjacent villages, and these formed 
the nucleus of the NaldangA zamindari. Bishnu Das had a son 
named Srimanta Rai, who from hia great prowess obtained the 
name of Ranbir Khan. He was a warrior rather than a saint, 
and having put to death the Afghan zamindars of Kotohandpur, 
took possession of their estates and established hia residence at 
Naldang’. This event may perhaps be put down as occurring 
in the second half of the sixteeuth century. The title of Raja was 
first conferrcd by the Nawab on Chandi Charan Deb Kai, the 
third in descent from Ranbir Kham, who followed his example 
by puttiag to death one RajA Kedareswar and taking possession 
of his samindari, after which he became the sale master of 
pargana Mubammadshahi. Chandi Charan's son was Rajé Indra 
Naréyan Deb i.ai, during whose time the idol Siddbeswari, 
previously called Indreswam, was brought from Bena&res and 
placed in the temple at Mathati The family now increased in 
number, and smal] portions o the gzamindari were distributed 
among the minor members of the family. ‘Ihe main branch, 
however, retaived the title of Raja and kept in its possession the 
major portion of the zamindari. 

In 1787, the then Raja, Raghu Deb Rai, having failed to pay 
his revenue to the Naw&b, was dispossessed of his lands, which 
were made over to the Raja of Na&tor, but was reinstated threa or 
four years later on his promising to pay up all arrears, His 
successor Krishna Deb Rai died leaving three sons, Govinda Deb 
Rai, Mahendra Deb Rai and Ram Sankar Deb Lei, among 
whom the estate was divided in 1777. Govinda Deb Rai got a 
one-fifth (3 annas 4 gandas) share of the estate and was called 
the Tinfni Raja, while the other two brothers, Mahendra and 
Ram Senkar, each received two-fifths and were respectively called 
the Bara Kaji and the Chota Raja. The Tinini Raja and tho 
Bera Raja soon lost their property, which was purchased at auction 
sales for arrears of revenue, firet by Babu Radh& Mohan Banerji 
of Selikha and then by Bébu Ram Ratan Rai of Narail. The 
descendants of the Chota Raja Ram Sankar have, however, held 
their own and increased their property. 

Ram Sankar Deb Rai was suocseded by Sashi Bhusan Deb 
Rai, who enlarged his samindari by purchasing an eight annas 
share of taraf Sachaui, Pratéppur, Kenejpur and Kustabaria, 
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His son Indu Bhushan, who was distinguished for his charity 
received the title of KBj& and died in 1870. Tke present repre- 
sentative of his family is his son Pramatha Bhushan Deb Rai, 
who was granted the title of Raja in 1885 and has two sons, 
Kum&r Pannaga Bhushan and Mriginka Bhushan Deb Rai. 
The estate is scattered over the districts of Jessore, Nadia and 
Faridpur, and its gross yearly income is reported to be 
Its. 2,60,481. The annual Government revenue and the rent paid 
to superior landlords amount to Ra. 51,116 and Res. 94,116, 
respectively, the oess payable to Government annually being 
Ra. 11,573, while the rent paid to superior landlords is Rs. 5,3Y5. 
Thus the total amount anvually paid by the estate mm the shape 
of Government revenue, rents and cesses comes to Rs, 1,62,200. 

Naldi.—A village in the Narail subdivision, situated IL 
miles north of Nardil. It is a place of some antiquity and must 
formerly have been of im; ortance, for the large pargana of Naldi 
was called after it. It contains s temple with an old idol called 
Kalacbaud, and a market is held twice a week. 

Naldi Estate —An estate comprising the pargana of Nald), 
which ocoupics the northern half of the Naradil subdivision 
and also part of the M gura subdivision. The whole pargana 
belongs to the Paikpar& family, one of whose ancestors, Pran 
Krishna Singh, purchased it about 1798 on the disintegration of 
the Nator estete. The head-quarters cutcherry of the estate 
was formerly at Muhammadpur, but this place was deserted afte, 
1836, when it was decimated by fever, and a new outcherry wag 
built at Lakehmipae’. The family is said to have been founded 
40 generations ago by Anadibar Singh, one of whose descendants, 
Hara Krishna Singh (born about 1650 A.D.), acquired great 
wealth under the Muhsmmadan Government. His son Bihari 
Singh bad four sons, of whom the two youngest, Radh& Govinda 
Singh and Gang’ Singh, played o prominent part in the 
fevenne history of Bengal, when it was acquired by the British 
Government. Réadbé Govinda Singh was a revenue officer under 
Ah Vardi Kb&n and Sirtj-ud-Doula, and when the Bnitish 
undertook the Diwan: of Bengal, he was rewarded for his services 

the grant of a sayar mahal or right of oollecting ovtroi in 
Hooghly The family still draw Re. 3,698 per annum from 
Hooghly, the compensation given them for the resumption of this 
sayer in 1790.° The other brother Gangi Govinda Singh was 
Diwan of the East India Oontpany under Warren Hastings and 
spent large sums on sociel and religious corewonies, eapecially his 
moter's sraddie. Qn this latter ceremony « fabulous sum is 

© Be J, Werthand’s Report tn the tisivict of Jeers, 
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seid to have been spent; the family mavager puta it down at 
2 orores of rupees, while in Sir James Westland's Report on tho 
District of Jessore it is put down at 20 lakhs He loft his famil 
destitute, but his son Pran Krishna Singh, whom he placed in 
charge of his brother Radha Govinda Singh, was, as already 
stated, able to acquire the Nald: estate Pran Krishna had a son 
Krishna Chandra Singh, better known as Lala Babu, who was 
born in 1775 A D. and addedi argely to the estate. He oven- 
tually became an ascetic and took up his residence at Brindiben 
where he was distinguished for lis liberality and piety. Lala 
Babu’s son was Sri Narayan, who was succeeded by his adopted son 
Pratép Chandra Singh The latter helped to fcund the British 
Indian Association, of which he was a Vice-President, received 
the title of Kajé Bahadur, aud was madea U 8.1 He died in 
1868, and the present proprietor of the es‘ate is hie son Kumar 
Sarat Chandra Singh. The gross assets of the estate are reported 
to be Rs. 11,834,844; it 18 situated in 18 dietricts, but the principal 
properties lie in Noakhali and Jessore. 

Narail.— Head-quarters of the subjivision of the same 
name, situated 22 miles east of Jessore on the Chitaa river, which 
is bere very deep and afforda a regular route for lerge boate 
throughout the year. Population (1911) 863. The town 
extends for a mile along the rive: banks with the subdivisional 
offices at the northern extremity. There are also a Munsif’s court, 
a sub-registry office, two dispensaries, a postal-telegraph office, 
two High schools and a college, ‘The Jatter, which is called the 
Victoma College, was founded aaa High school by Babu Ram 
Ratan Rai of the Nardil samindari family, and was raised to the 
status of a college in 1886. The basar at Narail was established 
by Reprim, one of the ancestors of the Nardil family, and the 
market place is named Rupganj after him. Two bi-weekly 
markets are held, one in the bazar on Sundays aud Thursdays 
and the other at a smaller market place on Mondays and 
Fridays. 

Narail hae been the head-quarters of a subdivision since 1861, 
The subdivision was one of thosa which were started during the 
indigo disturbances, and its firet site was Gopilganj, which is on 
the Faridpur bank of the Madhumatt, just above the separation of 
the Atbérabanka. ‘Thence it was brought to Bhatiapark, opposite 
Lobagaré, thence to Lohdgari (which was then a Munsifl), 
thence to Kumargenj, opposite Naldi, and finally a permanent site 
was obosen at Narail. 

Warkil Retate.—A large eetate owned by one of tho leading 
fomilien of the district. The family claim to be descended from 
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Purushottam Datta of the story of king Adisur, and at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century they dwelt at Bally (Bali) near 
Howrah. ‘I'o escape the Maratha inoursions, they first retreated 
to a village celled Uhaur&, near Murshiddbid; and afterwards, 
when Madan Gopal was head of the jamily, to Narail Madan 
Gopal had amassed some wealth in the Nawab’s service, with 
which he established a mercantile business. His grandson, 
Ripram Datta, became agent at the Nawdb’s Court for the Raja 
of Nator, from whom he obtained in 1791 @ lease of land in 
Jessore, for which he paid rent of Re. 1488 year. Ripram died 
in 1802, leaving two sons Kélisankar and Rammdhi. KaAlisankaer, 
a msn of great energy and force of character, commenced life 
with an estate of a few hundred (s7hds near Narail, and when 
he died, left a large property Through his father’s connection 
withthe Nator family, he became farmer, under the Raja of Nator, 
of the Bhushn& zamindéri oon after the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, the Raja’s estates of Lelihati, Binodpur, Riipapat, 
Kalia, and Pokténi were sold for default of payment of revenue, 
a result apparently brought about by Ka4lisankar, who in 1795 
and 1799 bought them up in the names o! obscure individuals, 
his dependants. In 1400 he was imprisoned for arrears on his 
Bhushna farm, but though able to pay revenue for his bendmi 
property, he preferred toremain four years in jail rather than make 
good his debt on account of Bhushna. He was afterwards 
released on a compromise, by which a portion of the arrears were 
remitted. He then lived with his son, Ram Narayan and Jay 
Narayan in Nardi, and retired in 1820 to Benares, where he 
continued to amass landed property up to his death in 1834, both 
of his sons having died before him. Kalisankar received the 
title of Rai from the Naw&b of Murshidabad, and the family 
now use it as a surname in place of their patronymio of Datta. 
When KAlisankar died, he left as his heirs the son of Ram 
Wariyan and the sons of Jay Na&rdyan, who henceforth formed 
two branches of the family. After bis death, Guruda&s, Jay 
Nar&yan’s son, instituted a law suit. claiming a half share of the 
whole of the family possessions, against the elder branch of the 
family, represented by Ram Ratan, the eldest son of Ham 
Narayan. Ram Ratan on his side produced a will, and 
contended that the larger share of the estates had been given 
to the elder branch. In the lower court Gurndas lost his suit, 
bat the decision was reversed in the High Oourt. After this 
the case was carried on appeal to the Privy Council, and was 
decided, in 1876, in Guradie’s favour. He had, however, died two 
years previously, and before the result of the appeal to the Privy 
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Council became known, his son, Govinds Chandra, had accepted 
an amicable settlement, by which he withdrew his claim -against 
Ram Ratan’s heirs on receiving landed property, yielding 
a rental of Rs. 12,000, besides s sum of Rs, 40,000 in 
cash. 

Ram Itatan, the representative of the elder (Nar&il) branch, 
extended the property considerably and acquired a three-fifths 
share of Muhamnadshihi. He died in 1859 or 1860, and his 
brother Rai Bahadur Harnéth Rai became the head of the 
family. On the death of the latter in 1868, Radha Charan 
Rai, third son of Ram Nardyan Rai, succeeded. At present 
the property ie held by six oo-sharere, viz, Raj Kumar Rai, 
Govinda Prasanna Rai, Bijan Bibfri Rai, Kiran Chandra Rai, 
Narendra Rai and Jogendra Nath Rai The foremost member 
of the family is reported to be Babu Jogendra Nath Rai, who 
resides at Oossipore, the other family residence being at Narail. 
The family has long been noted for acts of liborality and 
piety. They have endowed temples, dug several tanks upon 
their estates, and have constructed other works of publio 
utility The Narail property, which ie reported to yield a gross 
income of about six or seven lakhs, extends over the Jhenida 
subdivision and the western part of the Magura subdivision, 
running also into Nadié, P&bna, and Faridpur. There are 
likewiee large eatates belonging to the family in Hooghly, the 
24-Parganas, Backergunge, Benares and Calcutta, Their estates 
he chiefly in the following purganas and tarafe:—(1) Parganas 
Telihati and Whuld: in Faridpur; (2) Pargana Muhammadshahi, 
which estends into several districts, but lies chiefly in the Jhenids 
and Magura eubdivision« of this district ; (8) Pargana Yusufpur 
(Isafpur) and faraf Rasiilpur in the districts of Jessore and 
Khulna; this property is mostly held in patni; (4) Paryona 
Belgachhi, which consists chiefly of (¢dluks; (5) Pargana Dantia 
in Khulna; (6) Pargana Birmohan in Faridpur; (7) Taraf* 
Daridpur in porgana Naldi inthe Jessore district. The junior 
branch founded by Guradas Rai, which is known as the Hatbaria 
family, owns the following propertios:—(1) Tara/ Kalia in 
Jessore district; (2) Zeraf Rip&pat and pargana Poktani in 
Faridpur district ; (3) Lot Usirpar Patn! under the Naldi Raj; 
(4) Tarof Nagirst in Muhammadshshi parganc ; and (5) Pargana 
Dhuldi in Faridpar. 

Harail Subdivision —South-castern subdivision of the 
distriet lying between 22° 58’ and 28° 21’ N. and between 89° 
28 and 80° 50° E., with an ares of 487 square miles. The 
eabdivision boarders on the Faridpur district, aad is lower than 
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other parts of the district. The process of land formation has 
not yet coased, and it receives occasional deposits of silt. It 
is less unhealthy then other parts of Jessore, and tho soil is 
very fertile. It abounds in deep marshes and its priacipal 
rivers, which are tidal, are navigable throughout the year. Its 
population was 360,509 in 1911, and with 740 persons to 
the square mile it is the most thickly populated part of the 
diatriot. 

Naopiraé —A village in the Jessore subdivision, situated on 
the Bhairab, 6 miles south of Singia. It is a trade centre 
of come jooal importance, and is known to have been a 
prominent market place at the time of the Permanent Settle. 
mont, when it went by the name of Alinagar. The present. 
name is said to be due to the numerous boats freqreuting the 
place, 

Nawapari.—A village situated 2 miles north-west of 
Jossore. It is the head-quarters of a family of zamindars 
known as the Nawaparé Babus, who trace back their descent 
to one Harideb Deb, who lived near Sitgéon in the Hooghly 
district, Purandar Deb, the eighth in descent from nim, is 
said to have held high office unier the Mughal rulers, from 
whom he received the title of Khan, while the Kuliu Kayasths 
conferred on him th» title of Gustipati. The ssventh in descent 
from Purandar was Ram Chandra Khana, who acquired the zamin- 
dari of Muhammad&bad in Nadia and made his head-quarters at 
Bara Bazar. His grandson Kamal Narayan transferred it to 
Bodhkh&na, while one of the latter’s sons, named Raja Kanes 
Niarfyen Rai, removed it to Ganganandapur in Nadia. His son 
Ratneawar quarretled with the Raja of Nadia, who in the end 
dispossessed him of his estates about 1735A.D. Being unable 
to obtain redress at the Oourt of Murshidabii, Ratnoswar 
retired to Nawapard, possessed of only a few ‘d/uks and lakhiraj 
fands, ‘‘ The history of the family,” writes Sir James Westland, 
“deserves further elucidation. They appear to be one of those 
families who, in the time of the large seminddre, possessed the 
amall sumindaris, single parganas, or similar estates, and wore 
th»refore a prey to their larger and more wealthy neighbours. 
They are nowhere prominent in the history of the district, and 
in ite records I find no mention of thom. Their ausient history 
is, I am inclined to think, something quite apart from their 
modern history, and they are an instance. where one of the 
wayniudiri femilics of modern days happens to be also a repreaen- 
tative of a family that had possessions in olden times. The Raja 
at Tensore; in bis acovant of his history, apentions that this 
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Newaparé family owe their present position to their connection 
with his house, Kélikant Rai’s elder brothers having begn saibs 
upon his estates. This is perfectly possible, for, as their entire 
property is composed of petty axmindaris and pat»i and darpatat 
tenures, it js undoubtelly of modern acquisition, aud is, in oon- 
tinuity of history at any rate, entirely separate from what their 
family originally may have possessed. ’ 

Sagardari.—A village and steamer station, situated on the 
banks of the Kabadak It is noteworthy as being the birth- 
place of the well known poet and dramatist, Madhu Sudan 
Datta, who has been described as the greatest literary genius 
produced by Bengal during the nineteeuth century. Here also 
was born Srimati Mankumari Devi, a niece of the poet and an 
authoress who wrote several Bengal poem.. 

Sailkupa.—A village in the Jhemida subdivision, situated on 
the north bank of the Kumar nver, 12 miles no th of Shonida. 
It contains a thana, sub-rezistry office, a flour'shing High school 
a post office, a Middle Euglish school and some I’rimary schools, 
It 18 also a cunsiderable trade centre, at which rice from Faridpur 
and mustard, linseed, jute and pulses grown locally are sold in 
large quantities. The idol ltamgopal 10 this village ie held in 
great veneration. 

Tahirpur.—A village in the Jessore subdivision, situated 
at the confluence of the Bhairab and Kabadak about 6 miles 
north of Changachha It contains a largo sugar factory which 
was built by the late Mr Newhouse in 1454, It passed through 
the hands of mauy European merchants and was, fora time, 
converted into a rum distillery. Dut this industry did not pay, 
and sugar manufacture was resumed by a company, which, how- 
ever, soon afterwards failed. It then became the property of 
Wai Duenapat Singh Bahadur, by whom the manufacture of 
sugar was again undertaken, In 1910 an Indisn company began 
to repar the factory with the intention of refaing sugar with, 
the latest machmery, but the work is now (1911) at a standatill, 
The curing of tobacco was also started here by Mr. MoLeod of 
Kotchan Ipur, but was given up in 1907. 

Trimohini—A village in the Jessore subdivision, situated 
5 miles west of Keshabpur, with which it is connected by road 
{It was formerly an important seat of the sugar trade, but wae in 
course of time complotely overshadowed by Keshabpur. Till of 
late years, however, it had sevoral sugar refineries, but they are 
now all closed ; and at present Trimohini is little more than an 
pedivary market y)llage, where undrained sugar is brought for sale 
apd not for refining. A meld or fair is held here every March 
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at the time of the Baruni or bathing festival. Half a mile from 
Trimohigi, on the road to Keshabpur is MirsAnagar (g.v.), the 
residence of the Mughal Fuujdare or Military Governors of 
Tessore. 

Ulasi.—A village in the Jessore subdivision. It is the 
birth-place of Madhusudhan Kan, founder of the system of 
gitva dhap. 
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Embank ments, 78, 
Estates, 117, 118, 

Ruciee, revenue from, 13h. 
Exports, 1065. 


F. 


Faire, 57 

Fawines, 78 ~80, 

Fenjdire of Jossore, 33, 83. 
Fauna, 36. 

Fever, 68-65. 

Pieke 16.18. 

# ods, 76—78. 


a. 


Gadkbslt, 145. 

Game birds, 16, 

@laje, revenwe trom, 126. 
Ghaiits, 118, 190, 

Beri steer, &, 7. 

‘General administration, 184-190, 


Geology, 16. 

Ghorakhgli Khai, 10—14. 
Girls’ school, 187, 

Gobra Kba!, 12, 14. 
Guru. training school, 187, 


H. 


Hallifax canal, 109, 110. 

Hann river, 18. 

Harihar river, 12. 

Harina Bil, 148, 150, 

Health, pablic, 68 ~67, 
Henckell, Mr , 837-89. 

High schools, 136, 

Hindue, 49. 

History of the district, 21—44, 
Hospitale, 67. 


I. 


Ichhimut: river, 10 

linports, 105, 

lucome-tax, 126, 

‘Indigo note, 40—43 , industry, 102 —105, 
Industries, 89—105, 

Tnundations, 76—-78. 

lesfpur. See Yusufpar. 


J. 


Taile, 129. 

Jahya Kearbarttas, 53, 

Jessore, wectecrotagical statistics of, 205 
dispensary at, 67; municipal admi- 
istration of, 188; account of, 
145—150. 

Jessore-Calcutta road, 108, 

Jemore subdivision, account of, 160, 

Jeeult accounts of Jessore, 31, 

Shenids, dispensary at, 67; acovant of 
150—163, 

Jheuida subdivision, account of, 153, ' 

Thiapergichba, account of, 163, 

Joradah indigo cenosta, 103, 103. 

Feds, 119, 220. 

Judicial officers, 127. 


dudicial administration, carly, 89. 
JSantioa, administration of, 137. 
Jute, cultivation of, 70, 72, 


K 


Kabadak river, 10. 

Kachuar Khil, 18 

Kaibarttas, 52. 

Kalid, dispensary at, G7; account off 
140. 

Kiligangi river, 18. 

Kaliganj, sccount of, 153, 

Karils, 53, 

Katakhah Kha), 18. 

Keshabpur, acconnt of, 158. 

Khalifatabad, 25 

Kale, 1, 

Khiinje Ali, 2325. 

Kotchandpur, dispensary at. 67; munici 
pal administration of, 188; account 
of, 154. 

Kalin Brahmans, 54—56, Kasaaths, 56 

Kumar Khal, 13; river, 7—8. * 


L. 


Lakes, 16, 

Lakshmipass, &¢ , account of, 165. 

Laod = revenoe adunistration, 
123, 

Land revenue, atatistica of, 124, 

Land tenares, 117—128 

Langnage, 47, 48. 

Light railways, 108. 

Littic Barasia river, 8 

Local Boards, 182. 

Local self-government, 18), 134, 

Lohigard, 102; dispensary st, 675 ac. 
count of, 156, 


ui— 


x. 


Moadhumati river, 6, 7 


i790 


Magura, dispensary at, 67; aevount of, 
186. ‘ 

Magura subdivision, acoount of, 257, 

Wabesb pur, dispensary at, OY; muniotpal 
administration of, 1845 account of, 
158. 

Mabmidabid, 25. 

Mahmudpur. See Mubammadper. 

Majudkhal: Kha}, 14, 14, 

Malaur Khii, 14, 

Milos, 49, 

Manufactures, 89—106, 

Manirimpur, account of, 158, 

Marshus, 15, 

Maera Kbil, 18 

Material condition of the people, 84—87, 

Mat ninking, 103, 

Middle # hools, 187, 

Medical asperts, 63~67, 

Meteorology, 18—20, 

Mirsénagar, 82 ; account of, 156, 

Money orders, 110. 

Muchikha.i river, 8, 

Machia, 49. 

Mobammadans, conquest by, 28 ; rule of 
238-36, census stutistics of, #; 
education of, 187. 

Muhammadpur, 61 , account of, 169-166, 

Mubammadehabi, 118, 116, 118, 

Mukhimpur estate, account of, 168, 

Malgrim, 101. 

Municipalities, 138, 134. 

Murli, 36, 44, 147. 


N. 


Nabeganga river, 8, 9. 

Naldanga, account of, 167. 

Naldinga I@j, account of, 168, 

Naldi, account of, 170. 

Naid:, estate, account of, 170, 

Namasudras, 50, 62. 

Naobita, dispensary at, 67. 

Naopiré, account of, 174, 

Narail, dispensary st, 67; account of, 1914 
college at, 186. : 


180 


Marsil estate, aceonat of, 171. 
Warsil subdivision, account of, 178. 
Nateral calamities, 76—81. 
Navigation, 109, 130. 

Hawkpisl, acoount of, 174, 
Nepisk extate, 118, 

Newspapers, 66. 

Nurulla Kh&én, 82, 83. 


0. 
Occupations, 88- 8”. 
Pp. 


Palms, cultivation of date, 71, 72. 

Pengin rival 7—8. 

Pinkhichar, 120; Kayastbs 128 

Potni taluke, 120, 121 

People, material condition of the, 84 

Pepper, cultivation of, 78. 

Poermenent Settlenent, 114. 

Phatki river, 10 

Physical acpocta 1-20 

Police, 139. 

Police administration, early, 87-39 

Police stations, 129 

Population, growth of, 45, 46, donmty 
of, 67; migration of, 47, rura!, 47; 
urban, 47. 

Postal departmont, 110. 

Pottery, manufactare of, 10). 

Pratgpiditya, 25, 28. 

Prices, 84. 

Primyry schools, 187. 

Produce reste, 83. 

urahit: Hasrapur indigo concen, 103, 
108. 


R. 


Refineries, sugar, 90, 91, 968. 

Raigrim, dispensary at, 67. 
Kbal, 18. 

BRallwaya 107, 208. 


INDEX, 


Roeinfall; 10, 20. 

Registration, 126, 127. 

Religions, 48 

Rente, 82, 88. 

Rent-free tenures, 123. 

Resumption proceedmgs, 110, 117. 

Bevenue, administration of land, ™), 
111—123, 

Rerenno of district, 124. 

Itice cultivation of, 69, 70, 

Raver system 3—14, 

Rots, 106, 107, 108, 109. 

Rocke, Mr., 37 


8. 


Sigardéri, 21; accoant of, 175 
Sailkups, account of, 176 
Sanitation, 59-—-60, 

Savings banks, 110 

Scenery, 3 

Schools, 185, 188 

Secondary schoola, 136. 
Self-government, local, 181-134, 
Sindhor indige concern 102, 103, 
Sitérim Rai, revolt of, 36—35 
Smal! pox, 67 

Sols, 68 

Snidharpur, dispensary at, 67, 
Sripur, dispensary at, 67, 
Stamps, revenue from, 124. 
Steamer services, 10%, 
Sub-divsiona, census statistics of, 46 
Subba Singh, revolt of, 82, 88. 
Sub-jaile, 129, 180, 

bub-reyistry offices, 127, 

Sugar, manufacture of, 89-100, 


T. 


Tahirpur, account of, 275. 
Totukdéra, 114. 

Technical schools 187. 
Temperature, 19, 20, 
Tenancies, 121. 

Tenares of land, 117-133, 


INDEX, 18] 


Thiknas, 129 ; congas statistics of, 46. Villages, 47. 
Tobacco, cultivation of, 22, 73. Vital statiatica, 63. 
Towns, 47. 
Trade, 105. W. 
Training schools, 137. 
Trimohinl, 8B; account of, 176, Wages, 88. 
he Weaving industry, 101, 

U. Women, occupations of, 80. 
Uisel, 278, ¥. 
Union commaittess, 182. Ynonfpur, 118, 
Cibandé syotem,’ 122, 

Z. 
V. 
Zamindiris, 8, 117, 338. 

Vaccination, 67. Zila school, 186. 
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